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CHAPTER XVII. 

CHEESE CAKES—COLD MEAT 

OTHER 


PIE—COLD MEAT 
RECIPES. 


FRITTERS, AND 
HEESE cakes were things that Molly had 
experimented upon considerably 
fore finding the recipe she liked. The 
old-time form called for sweet curd, 
dried and sifted, and this was perfectly 
satisfactory to the palate, but very tire- 
some to do. The modern recipe, which 
does away with the curd, but retains the 
other ingredients, she found more like 
lemon pie, and not the real cheese-cake 
texture. Nowshe was well aware that the 
principle on which the curd was used was 
the same as that of the beef in mince pie, 
—merely to afford a solid foundation for 
the richer ingrediénts. She had, therefore, tried bread crumbs, 
sponge-cake crumbs, and floury potatoes, rice flour (boiled to 
a stiff mush), and rolled cracker, and had decided on using the 
latter. The rice made a delicious variety, but it was too moist 
forthe orthodox cheese cake. The recipe she used was as 
follows: 
English Cheese Cakes. 

Four ounces of rolled cracker, three ounces of fine butter, yolks 
of two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of brandy or sherry, two ounces 
of sweet almonds, half an ounce of bitter almonds, beaten to paste, 
the grated rinds of two lemons (medium size), the juice of half a 
lemon, and three ounces of granulated sugar. 

The butter was creamed, the cracker added, then the yolks 
of eggs, brandy or wine, and sugar, all beaten very well. 

As in all cases of old-time recipes that called for almonds 
beaten, Molly used almond paste, and when bitter almond 
was to be a distinct flavor, as in this case, she added a few 
drops of almond extract. She grated the almond paste to 
crumbs, and beat it in with the other ingredients. When all 
was thoroughly mixed, Molly put the bowl aside, and pro- 
ceeded to fill oval patty-pans. Of course, round cheese cakes 
would have been as good to eat, but not so pretty to look at, 
and Molly had the instinct of business, and knew that form 


in pastry and cake has very much to do with their selling 
qualities. 


be- 


When the patties were lined and pricked a little on the | 


bottom, to prevent the pastry rising under the filling, she 
filled each one, and quickly put them into a hot oven. Per- 


haps it may be needless to say to those who have watched 
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Molly using pastry, that the edge was only trimmed off with 
a sharp, steel knife. There was no smoothing with the 
finger; in fact, she touched the pastry as delicately as if it 
were white tulle, and not one unnecessary touch was given, 

‘he cheese cakes took twenty minutes for the crust to bea 
very pale brown and the filling the color of ground cinnamon. 

These were packed, when cold, with the pies, and sent to 
the Exchange by express, to arrive Friday night. Molly had 
obtained a grocery box, and, by means of a thick cardboard 
division, had packed therein the two pies; then laid over 
these a cardboard cover, which was prevented from touching 
the top of the pies by a layer of waxed paper, cotton, and ex- 
celsior packing, and small slats fastened with tacks along the 
sides to prevent the pressure (the center div:sion also tended 
to do this); then came more excelsior, and each cheese cake, 
wrapped in waxed paper, was laid on it, a layer of cotton 
wool on them, and the box was filled up with excelsior and 
the cover nailed on. Molly’s aim in packing had been to 
avoid friction, which would spoil the appearance of her pro- 
ductions, and, as the result showed, she succeeded. 

These were busy days for Molly, although she did not find 
herself overworked. She was too sensible to risk her health 
and her children’s welfare by overdoing, and fortunately, al- 
though energetic, she was not nervous, and was exempt from 
that curse of busy-minded women—the tyranny of nervous ex- 
citement —that drives us to work long after the need has 
ceased. I say it drives ws, as if women were peculiarly sub- 
ject to it. Physicians, however, say that business men suffer 
from it quite as much. TZ%ey are told to rest from busi- 
ness, but caznot take rest, although they know they are not 
needed in business; rest is impossible, for a seeming neces- 
sity drives them back to their desks. But Molly, happily, 
had never known the long-continued, wearing cares that lead 
to this condition. She knew grief; but worry was a stranger 
to her, partly because her own temperament led her to do the 
best she could, and what she could not attain to, to leave un- 
accomplished. This uncommon philosophy extended to her 
social life. Never had she known a pang on account of be- 
ing less well off or less well dressed than her neighbors, nor 
would this feeling ever add a pin’s weight to her burdens. 

But, although not overworked, her days were well filled; 
for her second servant was by no means one to be left un- 
watched. Molly had not dared, with new people in her 
house, to engage a newly-landed girl; and yet, when she saw 
the result of a couple of years “in the country,” she regretted 
that she had not risked it. Marta was as good as a girl could 
be, and, as she was a fair cook and devoted to the children, 
Molly preferred to look to her for aid with them when not 
busy in the kitchen, and with the help of Molly’s deft hands, 
Marta had plenty of time to be almost as good as a nurse. 

Molly’s daily routine was something as follows: She wrote 
over-night her orders for breakfast, which Marta cooked, while 
Delia prepared the dining-room, did the hall work, steps, etc. 
Molly, immediately after her own toilet, always went down 
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stairs, not to do anything, but to see that all was going on well. | 
She knew that the certainty of her presence in the kitchen at | 
a quarter to seven o’clock would do very much to keep things | 
going straight. Having looked around, seen that all was right, 
or setting it right if wrong, she went upstairs, washed Meg 
and John, who were at present bathed over-night, and gave 
little Kate her bath. Meg, who was able to.dress herself 
with very little aid, and help John, would “run a race with 
mamma,” as to whether she or Kate would be dressed first, 
This was a very happy half-hour for Molly. ‘The children’s 
pranks were amusing ; but, most of all, Meg’s tricks to attract | 
Molly’s attention, and so hinder her that she, herself, might 
finish first, and her screams of laughter when she thought she 
had succeeded in her tactics never failed in bringing a similar 
response from Molly. 

The breakfast, as yet, did not include hot cakes; so that, 
when it was cooked, Marta could leave the kitchen and give 
the children their breakfast in the little room Molly had ap- 
propriated for the purpose. One of the chief objections toa 
family boarding she had always considered to be the injury 
to children from sitting at a boarding-house table, and she 
could not consider it would be less in her own house. Her 
first care, therefore, was that her children should be brought 
up as privately as possible without the hurtful influences of 
hearing older people’s talk and comments. This she meant 
to accomplish, and, with the assistance of her trusty Marta, 
she found it easy. 

The breakfast consisted of some form of porridge or mush, 
and either mufiins, corn-bread, rolls, or biscuits, and one kind 
of meat, either chops, liver and bacon, ham and eggs, steak, 
veal cutlet (when some little dish would have been prepared 
for Mrs. Foy), sausages, or fish. One or other of these dishes 
was provided every morning. Hash, with eggs, was occa- 
sionally given for breakfast; but, because of the prejudice 
against this excellent dish, it was rarely introduced. Mock 
terrapin took its place in using up cold meat as cold weather 
came, and was much liked and looked upon as something 
very superior; it really cost no more than hash, except that 
it took more time to prepare it. But Molly’s friends will long 
since have known that she had learned to look on time as 
money, and to coin it into money—that is to say, twenty-five 
cents’ worth of meat and half an hour’s time would be as 
good as fifty cents’ worth of meat and ten minutes’ time. 
As good !—(how very much better?)—only those who have 
tried can know! So cold meat and Molly’s time—and not 
much of it, either—made mock terrapin, while the same 
cold meat and half the time would have made hash and a | 
discontented house. 

Potatoes, in one form or other, were always on the table, 
and fruit preceded the breakfast. When melons were 
moderate in price, Molly bought those; otherwise, as long 
as peaches were plentiful, she provided them. One rule 
she had soon laid down for herself; that was, to market 
exactly as she would for her own family. If peaches were | 
dear, she would have to buy inferior steak, or less in quan- | 
tity, if she put them on the table; therefore she would have 
ice-cold baked apples. At first, as we have seen, Molly 
had thought she must give people what they expected to 
have; but a week’s experience with Mrs. Tomes cured her | 
of that. 

Her son was eight years old, and the first morning he an- 
nounced to his mother, as he ate his ice-cold peach—(for it 
was in attention to such little matters that Molly hoped to | 
excel; therefore, the fruit was kept on ice till the last mo- 
ment)—in a whisper, loud enough for all to hear: | 

‘*T say, Ma, this is a good deal better than that other plaguy 
old place. Hope they don’t have ——” 

At this point, no doubt, a maternal warning had been con- 


not have.” 


Yet, notwithstanding that it was evident fruit had not 
formed part of their breakfast until now, Mrs. Tomes looked 
with a frown if baked apples were presented to her when she 
expected melon or peaches, and those two fruits were both 
too expensive at this season to buy; and also, on a perfectly 
broiled chop being placed before her after she had been a 
few days in the house, she said to the waitress: 

“Ts there nothing else? I don’t care for chop.” 

Delia had been told in such a case to say that there was 
cold ham (or whatever might be the meat on hand) or eggs. 

With a discontented look, Mrs. Tomes took the chop. 

Now, Molly did not have twice in one week the same kind 
of meat, and Mrs. Tomes had expressed herself as very fond 
of chops and steaks—so much so that Molly had feared that 
it would be difficult to cater for her, for she had remarked in 
her experience that there are none so difficult to provide for 
satisfactorily as your “plain roast-and-boiled” people, and 
who like nothing but steak, chop, and roast beef. 

In after years Molly, looking back on this year of effort. 
considered that the hardest trial she had had to bear was the 
discontent of people who were not satisfied to live in som¢ 
one else’s house as they would have done in their own—who, 
in fact, in their own homes, for the same money, would have 
lived much less luxuriously and well—yet, because they wer 
boarding, wanted the variety of a third-class hotel, instead of 
appreciating the fine quality, the excellent cooking, and th« 
small perfections of a private, well-kept house, which are, 
almost, invariably absent from the average boarding-house, 
and which are only attainable by unvarying attention on th« 
part of the landlady —trifles that cost nothing, but whic! 
every boarder knows the lack of. These trifles, Molly de 
cided, should not be neglected in her house. 

“No wonder,” she thought, “women who take boarders 
get discouraged, and care only to provide routine meals! 

Nevertheless, Molly did not allow herself to be discour 
aged. This was perhaps because, although J/rs. Tomes was 
a thorn, Mr. Tomes, after they had been in the house a few 
weeks, expressed hearty satisfaction, and youthful Mrs. Foy, 
who had boarded very much before her marriage, said, as a 
convincing proof of her approbaton : 

“T don’t believe I shall ever care to keep house, Mrs 
Bishop, so long as I can board with you. Mr. Foy agrees 
with me in thinking this is just the most home-like way o 
living; at least, if we keep house, we will build near, an 
come to you for meals, if you will let us, for I confess I di 
want a dear little box of a house of my own.” 

Molly laughed. 

“Tf I succeed, you may do so, and one thing that will helj 
me to succeed is just such encouraging appreciation; and | 
am very much obliged to you for letting me know you are 
satisfied.” 

“Satisfied! I should think we would be hard to please if 
we were not. But I wanted to ask you something. Mr. Foy 
has two friends who think they would like to come out here 
for the rest of the fall; but we did not know whether you 
would care for transient boarders!” 

**While my rooms stand empty, I shall be only too glad,” 
said Molly. 

They came, and it may be said here that, although they 
only stayed to see the last of the autumn leaves, they were so 
pleased that the next spring they bespoke the first vacancy 
Molly might have. 

But all this is a digression from Molly’s routine of daily 
work, in which we got no farther than the breakfast. 

After leaving the table, Molly went to the pantry to see 
what had been removed from it; for she had given ovders 
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had seen it. (For the kitchen breakfast she always made 
separate arrangements.) There was not often much left, for 
lolly satisfied herself with providing plenty without the 


ste of having much cold food to warm over; but on morn- | 


vs when eggs were provided, there would be sometimes two | 


three left, and Molly knew servants well enough to be sure 
that any other but Marta would throw them away and never 
ream of putting them to use; also any small bit of meat 
juld be considered not worth saving, although they would 
,ot perhaps have wasted a large piece. The eggs would boil 
rd for salad or other purposes. Molly would give orders 
1at was to be done with the various things, and then went 
market, in Greenfield at present, although in colder weather 
e intended to go to Fulton Market for supplies, because of 
e variety to be obtained there, and because she knew that 
large markets there were times when certain articles, 
ually very dear, were quite cheap. Thus game, salmon, 
| choice poultry, which, when to be had at all in Green- 
id, were always about a dead level in price for each season, 
re often to be found at prices which made them almost as 
ap as butcher’s meat. 
It is true that Molly did not feel equal to marketing profit- 
y at a large city market, although she was an unusually 
d judge of meat, poultry, and vegetables, but she was a 
nger to the ways of the markets, and the terms for some 
es differed from her own, as they do, indeed, in each 
y: but she decided before she undertook that phase of her 
isekeeping to take lessons in marketing. She might not 
rn much as to meat and provisions, but she would learn 
‘ ways of the place. She knew that to seem uninformed in 
s, as in other matters, is to lay yourself open to imposition, 
io ridicule if you refuse to be imposed upon. 
In her present marketing, however, she adhered to the 
me principle as had guided her in her own housekeeping 
that is, to take care that one day’s expenses balance the 
er. For instance, she might decide to buy rather an ex- 
sive article, such as young ducks or spring chickens, 
ich would cost beyond the limit she had laid down as her 
rage, and if she had purchased once or twice a week like 
s, and allowed her usual dinner bills to be up to the aver- 
- on other days, she would have been a considerable loser 
he end, or else had “skimpy” days; but, instead of that, 
day she had been extravagant was always followed by one 
which the dinner cost less than the average, as, for in- 
ince, instead of following it with roast beef, she would 
ve braised beef or a leg of mutton. The same with 
sserts. Once a week or so, she would indulge in Nessel- 
le pudding or ice-cream bombe; but by the end of the 
ek her expenses were balanced by her spending a little 
‘tra time and making less expensive desserts. But she 
en was amused to find that the dessert—costing, perhaps, 
‘nty-five to forty cents—was as much enjoyed as those 
ting double. 
Upon her return from the market, Molly, after removing 
r things, went through each room to see if the beds were 
ely made, the ewers washed and filled, and that nothing 
| been neglected that ought to be done. The mere fact 
of Delia knowing she would do this made her more careful 


neglect nothing. This daily visiting became more neces- 


ry when fires came into use. After this inspection she pre- 
pared the children to go out, and in these early days either 
Delia or Marta took them. Llittle Kate had to be taken in 


her carriage, and the two elder ones went with her. The rest | 


of the day Meg and John amused themselves out of doors. 


pastry, made all arrangements possible at that hour for din- 
ner, and attended to the lunch. She knew that in many a 


good boarding-house, the luncheon, because there are only 
ladies to partake of it, is often a scrappy meal—odds and 
ends of cold meat, a few pickles, or beets and potatoes. 

Instead of this kind of meal Molly knew it would not cost 
more than twenty-five cents extra to have something they 
might enjoy. If there was cold ham or corned beef in the 
house, then she would buy a couple of nice crisp lettuce, have 
hot biscuit made, and with some good cake she considered 
the luncheon a very appetiztng one, with cocoa or chocolate 
for those who preferred it to tea. But when the meat was 
cold veal or mutton or even roast beef it was made into one 
of the appended savory dishes, and Molly reckoned the five 
cents’ worth of stock used to heat them in, was about all the 
extraexpense. Sometimes on chilly days anice clam or other 
soup preceded the lunch. While the party remained small 
instead of having lunch on the large dining table, Molly 
had the leaves of the side table extended, a small table cloth 
spread and the luncheon served on it, in fact she did every- 
thing possible to avoid the conventional appearance of the 
boarding house lunch, and trifling as such things may seem 
they made themselves felt. Generally the dish for luncheon 
could be watched while Molly attended to other things, made 
her wares for the exchange or dessert for dinner. 

After lunch Molly attended to her children, planned clothes 
or saw friends till four, when down to the kitchen she went, 
saw that all was going on toward dinner, prepared anything 
that might be necessary and when she had assured herself 
that if there was to be roast meat the oven was hot enough 
to brown it quickly so that there would be no grey or sodden 
joint at dinner time and that Marta had all well in her mind, 
she would leave the kitchen for another hour and then go 


| down to remain until the dinner was cooked, so much de- 


pended on that hour. The vegetables if she was there would 
each be put on the fire at the proper time and boil in the 
right way. If she were absent they might be over boiled and 
come to sodden to table. Scarcely ever at a first rate hotel 
are the vegetables properly prepared as Molly well knew, 
and she had resolved not only would she buy choice ones 
(that is to say she chose only such as were in their prime) but 
she was determined that each should go on the table in the 
best condition, and it is quite safe to say that some who ate 
them so, did it for the first time. Then the gravy and sauces 
she gave her personal attention to. 

One of her theories was that a good but inexpensive fish 
with a fine sauce, was more appreciated than an expensive one 
with ordinary sauce, therefore, fine cod with oyster sauce, or 
haddock with Dutch sauce, were often part of the bill of fare 
but these sauces Molly hardly trusted to Marta now that she 
had so many other dishes to attend to, and when circumstan- 
ces would prevent her being on hand at the last, she made 
them early and left them to be heated at the last in a hot 
water bath. 

I have said already I can only indicate the points on which 
Molly strove to improve on the average boarding house. I 
can only give such details as will demonstrate that these 
points were often not matters of expense but only of care, but 
when money did form an item it was so small, compared with 
the result, that she preferred to make money more slowly 
and to know that her table was entirely satisfactory. 

At the same time she made no impossible attempt, she 
would for instance have liked to have the pies always made 
of puff paste or at least the rough puff, but this would not be 
possible if the family grew large, and she reserved that for 
patties or occasions. For ordinary use she made an excellent 


| crust from the following recipe : 
Molly then went to the kitchen and prepared dessert or | 


Pie Crust. 
Put one pound of flour in a bowl, mix with it a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, whip the whites of two eggs to a stiff foam, put 
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them in the center of the flour with a scant saltspoonful of salt and 
make all into a stiff paste with about half a cupful of water. Flour 
the board, turn the paste onto it, flour the rolling pin, roll it out to 
athin sheet. Divide half a pound of butter intothree parts. Take 
one, spread it in little bits over the paste, dredge a little flour over 
it, fold the paste in three, flour the rolling pin again, roll out as be- 
fore and spread the second part of the butter over it, dredge, 
fold, roll again, then add the third portion of butter, fold and roll 
again to the thickness for a pie, one-third of aninch. This pastry 
has to be baked very quickly. 

The cake although generally some form of the “ One, two 
three, four”? cake, yet by Molly’s knowledge of the effect of 
five cents’ worth of wine, or half that value of some uncom- 
mon blending of flavors made the commonplace seem very 
far from it. Macaroons and other dainty cakes replaced the 
too frequent ginger snaps and cookies and were less trouble. 
Because as she made them herself they cost barely 30 cents 
a pound. 

Of course soup was used almost daily. As a rule it alter 
nated with fish to precede the dinner, but sometimes Molly 
felt she could afford to have both, by using the less expensive 
kinds of soup, such as tomato cream soup, green pea soup 
(made from American canned peas), cream of celery made 
from the coarser white branches of celery and the roots 
grated. 

I give here a few recipes by which Molly gave economical 
variety to her table. If the reader will count up in her own 
mind how very few dishes (out of the hundreds that are in 
cook books) go to make up our daily fare, it will be seen that 
even half a dozen, not usually used will add very much toa 
housekeeper’s resources. One recipe which she had was a 
very favorite way of warming over cold meat. 

Luncheon Dishes. 

Make a sauce with a large tablespoonful of chopped onion fried 
yellow in one ounce of butter. Stir into this a tablespoonful of 
flour, neither heaping full nor level, but slightly rounding. Let 
them cook together a few seconds stirring all the time, pour to it 
a good half cup of boiling stock, stir till it boils and one minute 
longer. Remove from the fire and beat to it one egg. The yolk 
alone will do if you have use for the white, season with a scant 
half teaspoonful of salt, and the sixth of one of pepper. Butter 
a dish, cover each slice of meat thickly with the sauce and lay it 
on the dish taking care they do not touch, when all are done set 
the dish on the ice. When cold dip each slice (which must be re- 
moved from the dish so as not to disturb the coating of sauce) in 
egg beaten with a tablespoonful of water, then in cracker crumbs, 
leaving a large quantity on a dish so that each slice can be smoth- 
ered, when all the slices are crumbed puta dripping pan on the 
stove with some nice beef dripping, let it get very hot, lay the 
meat in it and put ita few minutes in a very hot oven just to 
brown the surface. These slices of meat may be dropped into 
deep boiling fat and fried brown. When done with, the’ cracker 
crumbs can be sifted and returned to the jar for future use, 7f no¢ 
sifted they may spoil. 

Pie of Cold Meat. 

This dish was only unusual as being better than the insipid one 
usually offered under that name. Slices of cold meat were laid 
in a dish, a little flour, salt and pepper sprinkled over each layer 
until full and then stock boiled down from a pint to half a pint 
poured over it, a crust put over a hole cut in the centre, some little 
ornament to cover it, the whole brushed over with beaten egg, and 
baked one hour. 

Meat Fritters. 

Cold meat chopped fine, about an inch of boiled ham chopped 
with it (if liked), soften a tablespoonful of gelatine in a little stock 
or cold soup, melt a tablespoonful of butter in a small saucepan, 
add a tablespoonful of flour stir them together over the fire till 
they bubble, make a scant cupful of stock hot, and stir the softened 
gelatine into it, when dissolved pour it to the butter and flour, 
stirring the while till it boils, when the sauce is smooth and thick 
put to it the chopped meat, (about a pint to this quantity), season 
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with a small teaspoonful of salt and a quarter one of pepper, and 
from one to two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice, taste before adding 
it and when you find the flavor just changed, without being at all 
sour, putin no more. The seasoning must be rather high when the 
mixture has all become hot together, without boiling after the 
meat is added, spread it out on a dish to get cold. It will then cut 
firm. 


So far this recipe may seem troublesome but it is little more 
so than properly made hash, where the onion has to be fried. 
The chopping is the same and the sauce is not more trouble 
than frying the onion. If you have stock strong enough to 
jelly the gelatine is not required. 

When the fritters are to be made make a thick batter of a scant 
cupful of milk, one of flour, two eggs and a saltspoonful of salt, n 
baking powder. Makea dessertspoonful of the meat mixture int: 
balls, have a quantity of lard smoking hot in a frying kettle, dro 
each ball into a tablespoonful of batter which turn carefully int 
the boiling fat. This quantity will make a dozen anda half o 
fritters. While Molly’s family was so small to lunch she woul 
make half one day and leave the rest for croquettes another. 
Croquettes 

Are made exactly as above whether of cold meat or chicken o 
lobster, so far as the preparation goes; the difference is in th 
final cooking. Make the meat mixture into cork shapes (no 
/argery than a cork) roll each in beaten egg then into crack: 
crumbs, taking care every part is covered. These must b 
dropped into fat so hot that they are yellow brown in two minutes 
take them up and drain on coarse paper, then serve. 


Now croquettes made of cold meat are too often merely 
hash balls, which crumble to pieces under the fork, excelle: 
things under their own modest name but unwelcome whe 


they are served as croquettes, which you expect to be cream 


when broken. Molly was able to prevent her boarders ha‘ 
ing this disappointment with less than ten cents extrae 
pense for each day’s luncheon ; sometimes she indulged the: 
still more for if she happened to be making pies and the: 
was a piece of dough as large as her own small fist left ov 
she would roll it out very thin, cut it into squares four incl 
by three, lay a bit of the fritter mixture on each forming 
into,a finger or thin sausage, then would lap over one sid 
the paste, moisten the upper surface then fold the other sid 
the paste to meet it and overlap half an inch, the ends wer 
closed and when they were brushed over with milk if the 
was no remnant of egg, they were baked a pale brown. 

Women will eat without grumbling very miserable lunch« 
provided the dinner is fair, but no one appreciates a dain 
midday meal more than the woman with so little appetite tl 
she cares very little if she eats or not and does so more fro 
habit than inclination. Very many women are like this. 

Sometimes for variety Molly would have a can of lobst 
(which while much cheaper than fresh is excellent for cox 
ing) and make lobster croquettes of part and scalloped lo 
ster of the other. 

It will be observed that in the recipes given and those th 
follow stock is always used instead of water. This was or 
of the secrets of Molly’s table, an open secret to all go 
cooks but so little heeded by the general that it was neve! 
guessed. In the first place it was a great economy, of cours 
with soup several times a week there was no difficulty in ha 


| ing half a pint of stock always on hand, and in a family : 


half a dozen persons the bones of meat with proper vegetal: 
to flavor would alone have sufficed, but had this not been th 


| case Molly would have considered it true economy to bu: 


meat solely for the purpose, 25 cents’ worth of soup meat 
would make stock enough for gravies for a week. 

Cold meat has parted with the greater part of its own gravy 
if warmed over with water it is tasteless unless very clever!) 


| cooked. Warmed with good soup for gravy the meat is even 


| better than fresh meat formany purposes. Therefore it was 
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that those who did not like warmed over meat till they lived 
with Mrs. Bishop did not guess they were eating it, so different 
is it from what they had known. 

Let any skeptic who doubts, try mince or hash or stew, and 
use not water but good stock, not broth of meat or bones and 
simple water, but well flavored with vegetables, such as would 

- good palatable soup if served at table, and then taking care 

it the meat never boils but steeps at boiling point in the 

dy thickened sauce ; and then consider if such dishes are 

‘t worth five cents (and a very little trouble) more than the 

steless ones she has been accustomed to associate with 

irmed over meat. 
Catherine Owen, 


Next part will contain more recipes, and a suggestion from 
rs. Lennox.| 
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“PEACHES AND OREAM,” ETO. 


Bavarian Cream with Peaches. 

fake one package of Cox’s gelatine, two quarts of milk, one 

nall cupful of sugar, four eggs. Soak the gelatine in about a 

ful of the cold milk; put on the remainder in a farina kettle. 

1en it nears the boiling point put the gelatine in, and when dis- 
ved add sugar, and strain the yolks with a little of the hot milk 
ch has been dipped out and will prevent curdling. Cook five 
utes and then pour into moulds to form. When it begins to 
ken about the consistency of custard, slice some peaches, take 
some of the mixture and place alternate layers until the mould 
full. When it is congealed the fruit will be found to be pre- 
ved in color as if freshly sliced. Beat up the whites of the 
xs to a stiff froth with half a teacupful of sugar. When the 
uld is turned out pile the meringue around the base in spoonfuls. 

[his makes a delicious and handsome dessert, and requires 

ry little time for preparation. 

Delicious corn meal muffins may be made by this rule: 
Corn Muffins. 

[wo eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, one of sugar, nearly a 

sful of milk, one glassful of flour, half of Indian meal, one 
iping teaspoonful of baking-powder. Rub butter and sugar, 
yolks, next beaten whites, then milk, flour and meal gradu- 

, baking-powder last. Bake in gem pans in a quick oven. 

| prefer the white meal. These have never failed, made 

ording to directions. 

\n inexpensive but delicious cake may be made as follows, 

lif the directions are carefully observed will be a marvel 

ightness : 
Peach Layer Cake. 

One cupful of powdered sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, three 

zs whites beaten separately, half a large cupful of milk, one 
cupful and a half of flour, one heaping teaspoonful of baking- 
powder; flavor with vanilla. Cream, butter and sugar thoroughly, 

| yolks, next whites beaten to a stiff froth, then gradually fiour 
| milk, baking-powder last. 

This makes three layers and is the nicest cake made for 
strawberries, peaches, or cornstarch cream, with a soft icing 
top. I have had such perfect success with it that I have 
ver ceased to thank the friend who gave it to me. 
noticed a request for chocolate icing that would not be 
sticky, and send this as I have found it unfailing : 

Chocolate Filling. 

fake three tablets or half of a cake of French chocolate and 
place on an earthern pie dish at the back of the range, taking care 
that it does not burn, and, when soft enough to mash, pour about a 
tablespoonful of warm water on it, mixing well; wait a few minutes 
to cool, then add a whole beaten egg, and gradually a chinacupful 
of powdered sugar; flavor with a teaspoonful of vanilla, and place 
the mixture on the stove long enough to get warm which gives a 
gloss. This is sufficient for three layers, including the top. 

—A. D. A. 
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A MATTER OF NECESSITY 
DURING THE INTERREGNUM. 

ITTY had gone—disappeared in 
a flood of tears and indignation 
because I had mildly objected 
to her making the bread with- 
out first washing her hands, and 
Mary had notcome. Her mother 
had been ill and could not spare 
her for another week. Knowing 
her capabilities from previous 
experience I preferred to wait 
for her rather than engage a 
stranger. As I looked around 
the tidy kitchen my heart sank a 
little as I realized that whatever 

was done in it | must do myself, for in this country neighbor- 

hood it is impossible to hire a woman fora day’s work. How- 
ever, I cheered myself with the thought that it was a lovely 

opportunity for experimenting, and I determined to make a 

note of my inventions and discoveries for the benefit of any 


distressed woman who might find herself in a similar situation, 
I had a good deal of experience in housekeeping, but I knew 
little practically about the foundation work that underlies the 
preparation of the daintiest dinner, or most inviting break- 
fast. I reflected, with rising enthusiasm, that now I should 
be able to investigate these little matters and discover for 
myself the “easiest way”? which I knew must exist, although 
none of the damsels who in turn presided over my kitchen 
seemed to care to look for it. I tucked a new pencil into my 
note book and laid it on the shelf beside the clock. Many 
items were jotted down in it in the week that followed, and 
{ shall amplify a few of them as a humble contribution to 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 


POTATOES. 


I wish they could come to table with their jackets on,” 
| sighed disconsolately, looking at the brown skins and re- 
membering the stains I had seen on Kitty’s hands, “but,” 
as a vision flashed across me of the smooth, white mounds 
of mashed potato that daily embellished our board, “that 
would never do, they must be peeled.” I wiped each 
one with a cloth and, without wetting them, pared them 
with a sharp knife, throwing them into a pan of cold water. 
The dry skin left no stain on the hands. One bugbear dis- 
posed of. Three-quarters of an hour before dinner I laid 
them in the steamer, thus avoiding having a potato pot to 


wash, always a disagreeable business, and when they were 
done shook the steamer briskly from side to side, making 
them whiter and more mealy. I turned them into a hot 
earthen pan and mashed them quickly. ‘The potato masher 
used is a round piece of metal with rows of holes in it, firmly 
attached to a short iron handle. In mashing, the potato is 
pressed up through the holes, making it light and spongy. 
CHICKENS. 

Country chickens, exactly as they came from their roosts 
in the hen house, except that they were minus their heads. 
I felt that I could have easily spared their feathers, too, 
but there they were, stubborn facts, for all they looked 
so soft and yielding, and there they evidently could not 
stay if we were to dine on poultry, and, worst of all, I was 
the only person to remove them. Seizing my courage with 
both hands, and a chicken at the same time, I plunged it into 
a pot of hot water for a few seconds and, laying it in a pan, 
began to pluck it. The feathers yielded to a touch and in a 
very short time the birds lay denuded of their plumage, but 

infinitely more beautiful in my eyes than when they were fully 
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dressed. The most unpleasant part of the business was still LAMP CHIMNEYS. mngi 
* undone, they must be drawn. I remembered a story of an Instead of washing them I held them for a few moments 
& unfortunate young Englishman who went to Australia to seek | jn the steam from the teakettle, and, if much smoked, wipe: 
. his fortune ; not finding it, he was at last driven to become a | them out with newspaper, repeated the steaming and finishe: 
: servant at an inn. One day his master gave him a pair of | them witha cloth. If only slightly dimmed one applicatio: 
if chickens with orders to draw them, but having the most Te- | of steam is sufficient. 
; mote conception of what was meant by “ drawing,” and being STAINED HANDS. 
too proud to inquire, he proceeded to carry out his hastily I found that some kinds of work, peeling apples, for 
formed idea that it was a process designed to make them | jnstance, left stains that could not be removed by soap 
. tender by drawing them as rapidly as possible about the | and water. In this emergency oxalic acid was an unfail- 
gravelled yard of the inn, taking care to bruise them as much | ing resource; a few crystals rubbed on when the hands 
3 as he conveniently could in hopes of accomplishing the de- | were wet caused the marks instantly to disappear. A was 
x sired result. His irate master discharged him on the spot as | made with two ounces of glycerine, one ounce of rose wat: 
hopelessly stupid and entrusted the delicate operation to some | and one of alcohol was very useful applied at-night to soften 
one else. I managed better; with the aid of a sharp knife, a | and prevent redness. 
S quick incision from the point of the breast bone, downwards, | [| was not sorry when Mary appeared punctually at the ap 
: made an opening through which all that it was necessary to pointed time, yet when I shut my note book and carried | 
a dispose of was easily drawn out, and when the cavity was | yp stairs, I felt that I had learned some valuable lessons ts 
a rinsed with cold water with a pinch of baking soda in it and | the interregnum and should be better fitted for the post | - 
‘ the claws cut off at the first joint, I flattered myself that all | mistress, because I had, for a time, filled that of maid. +} 
was done, forgetting that the crop still had to be removed. | —Elisabeth Robinson Scoz Ch 
tee This was done by slitting the skin at the back of the neck le 
2 and turning it down to admit the fingers, the neck was then Original in Goop Housexzzrina. 1 
4 i pushed into the vacant space and the skin replaced. I had 
ha every reason to believe that the chickens had seen more than | ON THE BEACH, i] 
“i one summer, and if cooked in the ordinary way would cer- | I stood on the beach when the tide went out, si 
"3 tainly prove tough. As the potatoes were to be baked the And the blue waves kissed my feet ; we 
steamer was at liberty, so, after stuffing the chickens and | They conned 
_ securing them in proper shape with skewers and twine, | | Then glided away, like a child at play, le 
? steamed them for two hours and ahalf. They were delic- On the smooth and pebbly sands, mn 
- iously tender, and the juice that dripped from them during | And came fawning back o’er their silver track, 
es the process, being caught in a deep dish, was a welcome addi- And beckoned with shining hands. - 
w tion to the chicken broth made the next day from their bones. I stood on the beach when the tide came in, tr 
CHICKEN SOUP. And the waves were foaming white ; 
ze Thev lashed the shore with the awful roar 
i It has been asserted that good soup cannot be made Of the tempest in its might. su 
% without uncooked meat as a foundation. This is perfectly They bubbled and boiled, and hissed and coiled, S 
; true of clear soup, but very good broth may be made from Like things of venomous breath, Lf 
i bones and scraps of cold meat; with the assistance of And dashed ‘gainst the rocks their threatening shocks, a 
vegetables and seasoning it will be palatable and nutri- | Defiance anto death. 
a tious. Three hours before dinner I put the remains of the | And I said, as I stood alone on the beach, ga 
i chickens on with two quarts of cold water; when this boiled | Old ocean, I know you wees os m 
I put in three small onions cut in pieces, half a pint of canned smile aright of light, 
tomato and half a dozen slices of carrot. I was fortunate | nf 
: Woe shadows your path when you wake in your wrath, 
enough to have artichokes, so added eight of them, peeled | Death lurks in your breezes free,— e 
5 and cut in pieces. Half an hour before the soup was to be | In your coral caves and sighing waves, rh 
served I strained it through a collander, returned it to the | O lovely, treacherous sea! 12 
pot with a dozen small artichokes, which cooked in twenty | —Mrs. Sarah DeW. Gami given 
; minutes. Had I not had this delicious vegetable I should gh 
M4 have supplied its place with egg-balls, or squares of toast. | Original inGoop HousEKrErINe. Ip 
There should be about three pints of soup when done. If it IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER— supp! 
boils away too much a little boiling water can be added and, seiect 
b if not thick enough, a dessertspoonful of flour rubbed up | That slander, like mud, dries and falls off. be of 
* with a teaspoonful of butter and moistened with cold water. That he who gathers roses must not fear thorns. perso 
5 HAM BALLS. That to wait and be patient soothes many a pang. temp 
A ham bone with too much meat on it to be wasted and | That all are not princes that ride with the emperor. In 
: yet not enough to make it presentable in its denuded con- | That correction is good when administered in season. = 
i dition, offered a perplexing problem. I cut off carefully That it takes a great deal of grace to be able to bear praise. 4 
—s particle of fat and lean, minced it in the chopper, | phat you will never have a friend if you must have one with de a 
; moulded it with an equal quantity of mashed potato into | failings. ‘a ie 
E little cakes and browned them in the frying pan. They made | That to have what we want is riches, but to be able to do with- ms zh 
a dish for breakfast which was highly commended. out is power. ‘— 
CLEANING KNIVES. That there is no limit to the age at which a man may make a ollow 
I kept a small square board with a bit of bath brick and a | fool of himself. sider 
cork beside it for this purpose. Wetting the cork and dip- That the roses of pleasure seldom last long enough to adorn the Ln 
Re. ping it in the brick dust, a few vigorous rubs on the knife | brow of those who pluck them. It is 1 
blade removed the blackest stains, it was then polished with That a man who cannot mind his own business is not to be who y 
a dry cloth, the whole operation taking only a few seconds, trusted with the business of others. like 1. 
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THE FAMILY HEARTH. 
AND THE ONE WHO SWEEPS IT. 

1TH all the love and kindness in our 
hearts imaginable, and an illuminated 
“God Bless Our Home” over the door, 
unless the home contains good servants, 
it cannot be either comfortable or happy. 
We are certainly very dependent on those 
who serve us, forif the daily bread be 
sour, and the dinner spoiled, the thank- 
ful heart is not forthcoming in the family 
circle; while if carelessness and igno- 


; <—~ rance stamp themselves in the wake of the 
2g = “girl,” the brow of the housekeeper is 
clouded, and her mind is troubled over 
~~“ many things. The mother of a family 
ts the key for those about her, and if it is in the minor, 
ving to trials below-stairs, its melancholy influence is 
t by all. 
[he servant question seems perpetual and never to be 
ttled, if only that its arbitrators may try new experiments, 
| write columns on their views, yet an observer may note 
fact invariably, that some housekeepers are always in 
ible over their servants, while others live placidly on for 
rs with no break in the machinery unless it be caused by 
rriage or death. “I can’t keep a girl any time!” sighs 
‘, * | believe I am boycotted by the cooks” cried another, 
e her quiet neighbor living under a long and prosperous 
en of a devoted Irish queen, wonders why such things can 

, and shrewdly comes to the conclusion that the mistress 

s something to do with the making of the maid. The 

tress has indeed a good deal to do withit, if she isa 
e woman with tact, she is sure to have good servants just 
surely as good faithful service makes or adds to the happi- 
ss of the home. 

a woman is over-bearing, fault finding, capricious, her 

vants can bear her no more than her family and friends, 

if she as mistress, takes advantage of her position to 

x and continually spy upon her handmaidens, they avail 

mselves of the privilege the family and friends have not, 
» their leave. If women with every advantage of educa- 
n fail in justice, consideration, and good temper, how can 
expect perfection in these specimens of ignorant, un- 
eht womanhood. My remarks would not apply to those 
ng in the country, where assistance in the housework is 
en as a gracious favor by the young women who live in the 
shborhood, but to the residents of cities and larger towns 
ipporting Intelligence offices. ‘To these offices we go to 
supply our needs, and we should be as particular in the 
selection as we are when getting other wares that we wish to 
be of the very best. So much can be told by the face ofa 
person, if we only study the language; the face reflects the 
temper generally, and the dress indicates the character of 
the individual. Judge by these carefully while asking pre- 
inary questions, and perhaps in those few moments it will 
een whether any further parley be necessary. Don’t rely 
too much on your judgment however, always follow up your 
decision by an appeal to the jury of former employers as to 
character of the person you think of employing before giving 
them a trial. 

| am convinced, that a happy medium between two courses 
followed by employers is the safe and wise one. Some con- 
ider their servants too much, others, not at all. 

\n average between the two put into practice works well. 
lt is better to consider the feelings and capabilities of those 
who work for us, from sheer policy. The wheels of housework 
like larger ones need oiling to run smoothly. We cannot 


| expect perfection anywhere, so when some trifling omission 
annoys us, and it is generally the trifles that try us most, be 
patient oh housekeeper! if the weightier matters are not 
forgotten; do as we must often do with children, overlook 
their little faults that the greater ones be not overshadowed. 
Still it is better to keep a high standard of excellence before 
our employes, we are far better served. When as it some- 
times happens, the head of the house has a violent temper 
and is not backward in expressing his sentiments at a failure 
in the dinner or any where else, the diligence and care of the 
servants to please his lordship are plain to see, while a leni- 
ent and supine attitude from the heads of the house too fre- 
quently begets indifferent and careless service. There is 
such a thing however, as keeping very close tothe high mark, 
without any explosions of wrath, although righteous indig- 
nation is very efficacious in extreme cases. The best drivers 
are not always lashing the whip, but manage their teams with 
firm rein and gentle voice, with a whip at hand however. 

A little regard to the comfort and pleasures of our house- 
maid, a word of praise when the work is well done does no 
harm to the discipline of routine, and promotes kindly feel- 
ing towards ourselves. 

Indiscreet mistresses often do more to spoil a good servant 
than a severe and particular one possibly could. They load 
them with inappropriate gifts, treat them with great famil- 
iarity, and allow them so much liberty, that they are utterly 
unfit to take any other servant’s position, 

Young housekeepers are more liable to over consider the 
likes and tastes of their hand-maidens than their mothers 
and aunts. The opportunity for universal government is so 
new to the young woman she is often diffident about assert- 
ing her authority, and if she be of a gentle nature and the 
maids at all uppish she must sometimes gather up all her 
courage to issue an order she knows the ladies in the kitchen 
will not like. Ifthe cook is cross and the housemaid pert, 
I know the terrors of it, for I was a young housekeeper my- 
self once. Never shall I forget my first dismissal of a servant 
and of how hard I found the task. The waitress was to go. 
She performed her work ina most inferior way and was sub- 
ject to sulks, wearing her nose in the air in a most aggrieved 
fashion when told todo anything. I knew this was not right, 
for we were a family of two, entertaining little, with two 
servants and my husband’s shirts sent to the laundry. Yet I 
hated to give her any unusual orders her manner was so un- 
pleasant, and I would fortify myself for the encounter by 
repeating words of my mother’s “never be afraid to say 
what you wish to have done.” So when it came to telling the 
girl she must leave, the convenient season seemed hard to 
find. Neither just after breakfast, nor before dinner seemed 
favorable times, so I deferred the evil from hour to hour. I 
was making an afghan of shaded colors at the time, and I 
well remember how I postponed my dismissal many times to 
crochet “ one more row” before the dreaded conversation 
vas opened. This ismany years ago, and although I have 
rarely been obliged to send girls away since, I can do it any 
minute that it is necessary without borrowing courage from 
a crochet needle. 

To the timid young mistress I would say ‘“ remember that 
your servants are hired for your convenience not for their’s” 
if you find yourselves disliking to issue proper orders; and to 
those sterner mistresses who try to exact perfection and gen- 
erally fail, I would add the reminder, that the manservant and 
maidservant within our gates, are quite as human as ourselves. 
—Caroline E. Upham. 


A room with a low ceiling will seem higher if the window cur- 
tains hang to the floor. Lambrequins may be used to extend the 


| curtains to the ceiling, thus carrying out the effect. 
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FROM RICHES TO POVERTY, AND BACK AGAIN. 
TIMBALLE vs. MUTTON BROTH. 

HY, here is my long-lost recipe for ‘Z7m- 
balle’ that I wanted so much for my 
luncheon last summer, and I see that I 
made it correctly from memory, after 


old letters, bills, memoranda, etc., among 
which my head had been buried, so to 
speak, beneath my desk lid for a good 
half hour. Yes, there it was, the long 
sought treasure, snugly tucked away in 
the pigeon-hole where it had acciden- 
tally been slipped, in some hurried mo- 
ment, some months before I had made 
the valuable acquaintance of my favorite magazine, Goop 
HousEKEEPING, for the benefit of which, or rather of its 
great army of readers, many of whom I have learned to look 
upon during the past year as friends and benefactors, I had 
vainly endeavored to find this precious recipe. Although a 
housekeeper myself of nearly twenty years’ standing, with no 
mean reputation for “entertaining elegantly,” and always 
looking out for new and dainty dishes, I had not often 
come across, in such a romantic way, so rare and costly 


all,” I said, emerging from a chaos of | 


a recipe as this one, and having received so many valua- | 


ble and helpful suggestions from my new friends in Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING, I felt a wish to return the favor in a meas- 
ure by giving them the recipe for this dainty dish for 
luncheon, “ 7imbaZe.”’ 


***Tambeel,” mamma,” said my blue-eyed Kathleen, looking | 


up from her engrossing cares, where, in the library bay 
window converted into a temporary hospital, she had her 
eight, “ children,” all down at once with the measles; “‘Tam- 
beel, O, please can’t I make some too for my poor sick dol- 
lies? The fritters I made them yesterday on the laundry 
stove made them worse, but ‘Tambeel’ is so pretty it might 
make them well.” 

But my thoughts were far away, and over the golden head 
and the cozy corner where was arranged the array of suffer 
ing infants all snugly tucked into their respective beds and 
cradles by their devoted little mother, there arose before my 
eyes the pictured remembrance of the scene that this dainty 
sheet of scented note paper, with its long, delicate strokes of 
chirography, brought back to me so vividly. How well I 
remembered the writer, a tall, willowy and lovely girl in fault- 
less Parisian costume, just returned from many months spent 
abroad in delightful and luxurious travel with her stately 
mother, a wealthy widow’s only child. And still more clearly 
rose before my vision the beautiful and richly appointed 
house where we met,—that of her great-uncle, 
oldest, most aristocratic homes in a fair city lying just under 
the shadow of a grand capitol building, and containing a 
magnificent library, rare paintings from the Old World, val- 
uable old family portraits of distinguished men and women, 
and all the accessories of wealth and high position. 

It had been my good fortune to be a guest before in this 
beautiful home and to enjoy the gracious hospitality of its 
refined and lovely mistress, a most perfect hostess, whose 
silvery hair, and calm and placid countenance lighted up by 
the bright, dark eyes, almost undimmed by over sixty years, 
lent an indescribable charm to the graceful and dignified car- 
riage of one who, in early youth and maturer womanhood, 
had been very beautiful. Senators, Representatives, Gov- 


| grief and sorrow? 


Goop HouseKEEPING. 


dinner, a Supreme Judge sat upon my right, and a Governor's 
son just opposite as my 7s a vis. 

“If you please, ma’am, here is the butcher’s boy, and do 
you want any mutton to-day for your sick woman’s broth, 
besides the roast for our own dinner?” 

A single touch and Alnaschar’s glittering vision fled ! 

“ Why, certainly, Bridget; I do not suppose she is strong 
enough yet to take any other nourishment, unless she is 
much better than when I saw her yesterday,” I answered i 
reply, loath to leave my bright picture of Z%mda//e and it 
charming accessories, remembering, with mingled amus: 
ment and a vague regret, how the fair Julie had, with the d 
voted but rather unskilful assistance of her favorite cousin 
a rising young lawyer and a great-nephew of one of our be 
loved Presidents—spent the bright, sunny morning preparing 
the delicious compound for Zimbal/le. What a frolic they 
made of it all!—the innumerable trips to the cool and sp 
cious cellars for cream, fresh butter, the eggs, only getti! 
one article at a time, as young people usually do who 
thoughts are otherwhere than on the work in hand, and ha 
ing to go again just for the pleasure of going, and of t 
highly interesting and mysterious process of “lining t 
bowl,” when the two bright heads, one with its raven-bla 
tresses, the other with closely cropped, brown curls, bent 
closely together that I feared for the safety of their eyes fr 
the long knitting needles which were used to expedite 
Then the pounding and “creaming” of the filli: 
and the playful struggles for possession of the chopping | 
and potato masher! 

How the warm sunshine filtered through the vines of t 
wide, cool porch and lighted up the beautiful glass and r 
old silverware, solid and antique, on the massive old o 
sideboard in the great dining-room, where we sat with « 
gentle hostess and chatted and laughed, and watched 
making of Z7méa//e, upon that rare June day! 

“ Indeed, ma’am, the poor creature was very bad again | 
night, and had another dreadful turn, and she says she ne 
could have lived the last three weeks if it hadn’t been 
your mutton broth you’ve sent her every day, and what s 
would have done I don’t know!” and warm-hearted, fait 
Bridget went out to the boy with her oft repeated order, 
pound and a half of nice lean mutton for broth.” 

What is this wonderful thing we possess, that in an inst 
in less than the twinkling of an eye, transports one from e 
luxury, beauty, youth and love to poverty, deprivation, ] 
Like a dissolving view the statlier n 
sion three hundred miles away fades from my sight, and t 
of my “neighbor” on the next block arises in its stead,—t 


process. 


| poor aud barely furnished rooms, containing only a sew 


one of the | 


machine, a cook stove, a single bed, and a pallet for 
children, two or three old chairs and a few dishes on a « 
goods-box table. 

It is true I have visited this squalid home three or { 
times every day for nearly three weeks; have sat by the | 
side of the sufferer into the night, and listened to the moans 
that wrung my heart with sympathy; have ministered to 
needs as far as [ have been able, and asked for her a pl 


| cian’s attendance, and the assistance of others in nursing 


ernors, Bishops, and even a President had been seated at her | 


hospitable board; and on the occasion that I write of, when 
Timballe graced the feast and made one of the many appetiz- 
ing and faultlessly served courses, a Bishop took me out to 


| 


helpful care, and yet this nearer picture does not seem any 
more real than the one my memory paints of the other. [1 
agination sets them side by side, the two extremes of life, an 
each carries its own lesson. 

This poor woman, a “sister in distress,” a seamstress, b: 
tling for her children’s bread, widowed (not by death, which 
would have been far easier to bear, but by desertion), has 
been very ill for four weeks. When I found her out she was 
nearly dying from exhaustion, not being able to keep any ol 
the coarse and poorly prepared food furnished her by her 
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poor neighbors, upon her weak stomach. The agonizing 
spasms of pain she was enduring racked her frame for hours 
and then left her completely exhausted. With the thermom- 
eter at 98° and 100°, her room stifling with heat and foul air, 
10 comforts of any kind, far from her own friends and out of 
yney, away behind in her rent because of ill health and in- 
sufficiency of work, her case was sad indeed, and unless help 
d reached her when it did her story of life had soon been 
ld. But clean bed linen, a hot rubber bag and hot plasters 
r the agonizing pain, bowls of cracked ice for the fevered 
ps and parched mouth, and clear, transparent, appetizing 
utton broth, cold from the ice box, given by the table- 
spoonful often, soon made her as comfortable as she could be 
ndered, and have helped to carry her through three weeks 
tedious convalescence with frequent relapses. 
Chis experience has taught me most forcibly the value of 
Molly Bishop’s plan for helping the sick poor. (How many 
ings I have learned the past year from dear, brave “ Molly 
shop.”) That it is not the best way to send in money ora 
w groceries now and then, or even ordinary cooked food, 


though I have done that also for the children and the 
ithful old colored auntie who has watched by the sick 
yman at night and worked at her “ place ”’ by day until she 


t it in consequence of her true charity to one even needier 

in herself) but to provide nourishing and suitable food just 

the time needed. It is true this has required constant 
itchfulness, both on my own part and that of my good 

Sarah, and many extra steps for us and Bridget, since both 
ve vied in their efforts to help this poor woman, in her dis- 
ss, but we all feel repaid for it, even blue-eyed Kathleen 
10 has often cheerfully left her play or her own meals to 
rry something to the poor sick woman or the children. 

But I am telling too much about a very simple thing, the 

itton broth part of my simple little story, and I have only 
larged upon it to show that even such a common thing as 
utton broth, carefully made, fresh each day, cooled on ice 
extreme hot weather until all the tallow forms in a solid 
ike and can be carefully removed with a silver knife, then 
trained through very fine muslin and cooled again, can be 
ade the “wine of life” indeed to some poor, suffering 

‘ature whose strength must be kept up through a tedious 

d dangerous illness. And so I may come back from our 

iin, homely but helpful mutton broth to the rich and dainty 

mballe, a dish fit for any gourmet, indeed especially de- 
igned for such, and for any elegant luncheon or five o’clock 
a where a striking novelty is desired. At such it was 
rved in New York where my fair Julie was the guest of the 
casion given in her honor on her return from Europe, when 
hostess procured the services—so the legend runs—of 

of the most famous caterers of the great metropolis at the 
st of twenty-five dollars, for making that particular course. 

So Zimballe, having traveled and been served in distin- 

iished company a thousand miles westward, returns again 

the East, that through the friendly columns of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING it may journey yet farther, to many homes, 
scattered from beautiful, historic, rock-bound New England 

the Golden Gate, and from Duluth, “the zenith city of the 

nsalted seas” to the everglades of Florida, or the Crescent 

City sitting at the feet of a mighty continent. To one and 

| good housekeepers I send cordial greeting with 

Cake a medium sized white bowl and line it well with fresh 
butter, laid on the whole inner surface, like a thick paste. Boil 
a package of medium sized French macaroni in boiling water 
until tender enough to cut. Remove to cold water to blanch, and 
cut into pieces an inch and a quarter long. (To facilitate this 
tedious process, a nice young gentleman with a sharp knife is a 
useful adjunct.) With these pieces line the bow] by standing them 
on end close together, using knitting needles to lift with, beginning 
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in the middle of the bowl and working out each way until your 
bow! is filled. For the gvene//e to fill these little pipes with, take 
all the breast of a yaw chicken and the best part of the leg, a large 
slice of bread soaked in cream, a quarter of a pound of butter, a 
little grated nutmeg, salt, pepper, the yolks of five eggs, and put 
into a chopping bowl and pound well (here the “assistant” 1s 
useful again) until it is all like a thick paste. This mixture is 
poured into the center of the bowl and after it has been carefully 
covered and well steamed for two hours or more the whole is 
turned out upon a handsome salad dish, and resembles a miniature 
beehive made of honeycomb. It must be served hot, surrounded 
by the accompanying sauce: One quarter pound of butter, a big 
wooden spoonful (heaping) of flour, mixed upon the stove, to 
which add a pint of boiling cream, and let it thicken in a pan of 
boiling water until it is “just right,” and then serve with delicate 
snowflake crackers and pickled olives, as a course. 

At the dinner I have mentioned our Ziméda//e was delicious ; 
even the Bishop praised it, and the cousin—he praised Julie, 


and my sympathies were all with him. 
—I,L.C. 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING 
SOME SIMPLE REMEDIES. 

For a sore throat, cut slices of fat, boneless bacon, pepper 
thickly and tie around the throat with a flannel cloth. 

When stung by a bee or a wasp, make a. paste of common 
earth and water, put on the place at once and cover with 
a cloth. 

For a cold on the chest, a flannel rag rung out in boiling 
water and sprinkled with turpentine, laid on the chest gives 
the greatest relief. 

When a felon first begins to make its appearance, take a 
lemon, cut off one end, put the finger in and the longer it is 
kept there the better. 

For a cough, boil one ounce of flaxseed in a pint of water, 
strain and add a little honey, one ounce of rock candy, and 
the juice of three lemons; mix and boil well. Drink as hot 
as possible. 

Often after cooking a meal a person will feel tired and 
have no appetite ; for this beat a raw egg until light, stir in a 
little milk and sugar, and season with nutmeg. Drink half 
an hour before eating. 

For a burn or scald, make a paste of common baking soda 
and water, apply at once and cover with a linen cloth. When 
the skin is broken, apply the white of an egg with a feather; 
this gives instant relief as it keeps the air from the flesh. 

At the first signs of a ring’round, take a cupful of wood 
ashes, put in a pan with a quart of co/¢ water, put the pan on 
the stove, put your finger in the pan, keep it there until the 
water begins to boil, or as long as it can be borne. Repeat 
once or twice if necessary. 


—L.L. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IN PORT. 

Safe, safe in port! 
Ah! blessed is that long expected hour, 
When, safe from all the cruel sea’s dread power, 
From furied storms and tides and buffetings, 
The driven ship folds close its beaten wings, 
And o’er the peaceful waters of the bay 
Is heard the seamen’s gladsome roundelay- 

Safe, safe in port! 


Safe, safe in port! 

Ah! blessed is that longed for, hungered hour, 

When, safe from all life’s dread and hurtful power, 

From woe of waiting drear and doubt’s deep stings, 

The breaking heart no longer sobs, but sings; 

And, harbored in love, consecrate and leal, 

Through home-side bliss the soul’s true love songs steal— 
Safe, safe in port! 


—Edgar L. Wakeman. 
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IN THE OLD FARM KITCHEN. 
A LEAF FROM THE BooK OF MEMorY. 
I, 

‘seems to me that the pleasantest room 
of every farm-house is or should be the 
kitchen; for it is the room in which 
most farmers’ wives spend the best 
hours of their best days, and it is the 
room that farm-born children remember 
most vividly in after years, bringing up 
more and more frequently its succulent 
associations as time passes. I remem- 
ber a kitchen—large and low, with smoky 
walls, bare white floor, and wide, low 


windows—that used to seem the best 
place in the world. The heart of the place was the great, 
roaring stove, with its singing, dancing kettles and simmer- 
ing pots, and its generous oven, that took in the pies and 
cakes in a sloppy or soggy condition and sent them out 
browned toaturn. Oh! the big loaves of bread and “riz” 
cake that used to be evolved from that oven and ranged in 
their “swaddling ciothes” on the wide pantry shelves, and 
the wrinkled custard and pumpkin pies, the apple pies, the 
peach pies, and juicy “Injun” puddings that came forth 
from its magic recesses! What oven is there now-a-days 
that can turn a roast of beef, a leg of mutton, a turkey, or 
a brace of chickens, to such a brown cri: pness, suggestive of 
latent, juicy succulence? Who can bake a ham, a dish of 
pork and beans, or a spare-rib, as they used to be baked in 
that stove? No one, I am sure, except some efficient farmer's 
wife who cooks for hungry girls and boys. Behind the stove 
was the wood-box, that had a trick of getting empty at inop- 
portune times—not that any time was opportune !—when it 
always devolved upon me to make good the deficiency. The 
old box was bruised and gouged from the “chunks” that had 
been dropped into it with vindictive energy, and, I fear, I 
added to these scars when I put each stick emphatically in 
its place. The whole household was advised of tiie fact 
when I performed one of these Herculean labors, and sym- 
pathized acutely with the resonant remonstrances of the 
woocdbox. 

Under the windows was the long work-table, on which were 
ranged on baking-days all the ingredients that go to make up 
various delectable cakes, puddings, and pies. On such days 
I watched operations from some safe vantage ground, usually 
about mid-way between the raisin-box and the heaps of freshly 
baked cookies, and followed with interest the evolution of the 
ginger-cookies from the sheets of golden dough on the mould- 
ing-board. 

Along one side of the kitchen were the high, broad cup- 
boards, where were kept the dishes, while across the room, 
by the chimney, was the medicine closet, where the camphor 
bottle and arnica bottle clinked ominously against the pep- 
permint bottle, as though they were junketing slyly together. 
On the upper shelves were papers of flower-seeds and bulbs, 
and bundles of dried herbs—catnip and sage, and pennyroyal 
and mint. Near the closet was a shelf, on which an old clock 
stood, ticking with a comfortable, contented clack that would 
have made a desert home-like and cheerful. ‘The only faults 
the clock had were lagging in getting up to the dinner hour 
and the supper hour, and getting to the breakfast hour far 
too soon. 


Beneath the clock shelf, just where the old time-piece’s | 


lullaby was most audible, was a wide, chintz-covered lounge, 
where a wise, blinking old cat usually lay when the place was 
unoccupied by human snoozers, It makes me sleepy to think 


of that cozy corner! I used to lie there with some pleasant 
book on chilly autumn afternoons, when the sun shone ij 
broad, amber bars through the low windows and broke i: 
shimmering waves on the floor. The only sounds in the old 
house were the ticking of the clock, the purring of the ca 
beside me, the faint creaking of a cricket in some distan: 
room, the whistling of the wind around the corners, and th 
occasional blast which some knightly rooster blew just out 
side the postern-door ; the yellow light shone slant-wise acros 
the russet grass outside, the leaves dripped down from th 
apple trees, the crimson sprays of woodbine swayed in th 
wind, and the pages before me were glorified with the beaut 

of the day. When I closed my book, the dingy walls wer 

transfigured with level, rosy sunbeams, a robin sang it 
plaintive vesper-song in the oaks under the glowing sky 
and, in a happy, dreamy stillness, I watched the day dra 

toanend. Ah! how many such fair days have ended—var 

ished from among the things that be, and gone over to th 

vast majority, the things that were! 

Suddenly the silence and my dreams were interrupted | 
an invasion of grown-up gentry; the stove was poked an 
filled with wood; the table was rolled out with a clatter; t! 
tea-kettle began to sputter importantly; brimming pails « 
milk were carried into the store-room, from whence sound: 
presently the rattle of pans and the swish and swirl of pou 
ing milk; then the table was set, and supper was ready | 
the time the robin had finished his song and the sunset ha 
faded to a dusky after-glow behind western woods. 

After the supper was over and the last dish had been pi 
away in its place, I liked nothing better than to sit by 1 
stove and read, or to sit and dream by the window whil 
watched the last gleam of color fading from the western sk 
The old dog lay by my chair; the cat climbed, purring, ini 
my lap, and curled herself into a comfortable ball of fur; t! 
clock ticked on and on untiringly; the tea-kettle buzzed in 

If the eve 
ing was cold and damp, I was frequently joined in my plea 


cheery, companionable way, and I was content. 


ant retreat by sundry shivering members of the family fro: 
the more aristocratic, stoveless portions of the house. Oc« 
sionally on rainy, windy evenings the whole household a 
journed to its warmer latitude, and spent there a season 

plebian contentment. On such evenings there was a cra 

ing of nuts and a munching of apples among the young 
portion of the family, and a gathering around the dini: 

table for the purpose of playing some game of dominoes 

Then the clo 
would solemnly toll the ninth hour, and we would all trudg 
away to bed, to sleep under the rain-pelted roof and to dreai 
perchance, of the old kitchen. 


cards, or solving some puzzling enigma. 


—Elizabeth Ci 
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VAGRANT LOVE. 


When honeysuckles bloom, 

And fill the neighboring air with their perfume, 
Then do I inly swear 

There is no summer scent so rare. 

But later comes the rose, 

Fragrant past thought —the fairest flower that blows; 
And then, foresworn, I swear 

There is no summer scent so rare. 

I love the honeyed flower, 

And I love true, a honeysuckle hour ; 

But later comes the rose, 

Fragrant past thought, and fairest flower that blows. 


—Ellinor Howe. 


Wisdom that scorns the poet’s tenderness, 
That cannot love the beautiful and bright, 
And is not moved by sorrow and distress, 
Hath never read the page of Nature right.—A/idd/eton. 
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MEALS FOR THE MANY OF MODERATE MEANS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ THE COOKING SCHOOL TEXTBOOK,” “ PRACTICAL 
AMERICAN COOKERY,” Etc., ETc. 


VI. 
oNSSKKGGWW HE desirable character of certain inex- 
es) pensive table-sauces for use with the 


cheaper meat dishes has been men- | 
tioned, but no details of preparation 
given. The ingredients required for 
making some of them are in season from 
late summer until frost destroys the local 
supply of fresh vegetables; others can 
be made at any season, from dried herbs 
or canned vegetables. The following 
recipes provide a good variety of table- 
sauces which can be prepared at home 

ith but little trouble, and which are as good and cheap as 

iy of the store sauces. The three first should be made in 

e fall, when the fresh vegetables required are plentiful and 
cneap. 


CHOW-CHOW. 
Wash in cold, salted water and drain well six dozen medium 
e cucumbers, six green peppers, and half a peck each of 
ions and green tomatoes; chop them quite fine and put 
m into a wooden tub or keg, in layers, sprinkling among 
em a pint each of salt and of small red garden peppers, and 
them stand over night. The next morning drain the salt 
ine off the vegetables, and put them into a preserving kettle 
th one ounce each of celery seed, white mustard seed, whole 


ice, and grated horseradish, half an ounce each of whole 
ves and peppercorns, and two pounds of brown sugar; mix 
ounce of powdered turmeric and three ounces of ground 
istard smoothly with half a pint of cold water, and add them 
the vegetables, together with enough cold vinegar to cover 
em. Boil them gently and steadily for half an hour, stirring 
‘m occasionally. Then cool them, and put them up in air- 
rht jars, or in tight wooden kegs with a layer of good salad 
upon their surface to exclude the air. 
GREEN TOMATO SAUCE. 
Wash and slice green tomatoes, and weigh them; to each 
und allow one lemon sliced and quarter of a pound of 
rown sugar; season them pleasantly with salt, pepper, and 
ound spice, put them into a preserving kettle, and stew 
em gently to a pulp; after the sauce is cold put it up in air- 
tight jars. -Use it as a sauce for meats, or in place of canned 
fruit for making pies. 
SWEET PICKLES, MIXED. 
Use equal quantities of green tomatoes and cucumbers, 
half the proportion of onions, and enough green peppers, 
en available, to make the mixture hot: weigh the vege- 
les after they are washed and sliced; allow half a pound 
of brown sugar to each pound of vegetables; add a palatable 
seasoning of salt and ground spices, and pepper, if plenty of 
green peppers have not been used; put the pickles into a 
preserving kettle, and cover them with cold vinegar; boil 
m gently until they begin to grow tender, and then cool 
them, and put them up in air-tight jars. 
in localities where maple sugar is made it can be used ac- 
ceptably in preparing this pickle. 
HERB VINEGARS. 
The cheapest home-made table sauces can be made from 
the sweet herbs used for seasoning meats and poultry, com- 


bined with vinegar. Either the green or dried herbs may be | 


used, although they are best just before flowering; be sure 
that no dust or insects are upon the herbs, cover a bunch with 


until it becomes impregnated with their flavor; then strain 
off the vinegar to use at table, and replace it with more; one 
bunch of good herbs will flavor three or four quarts of vinegar. 


The best known herbs are sage, thyme, savory, sweet mar- 


joram, mint, celery, tarragon, and parsley; take tarragon, for 

instance, which can be bought at the German herb-stands for 

five cents a bunch and which makes an excellent table sauce. 
TARRAGON VINEGAR. 

Put a bunch of tarragon in an earthen bowl, and pour over 
it a pint of scalding hot vinegar; cover it and let it stand over 
night; then strain off the vinegar and bottle it. Either add 
more hot vinegar, or dry the tarragon and save it for future 
use. This recipe and the next first appeared in “ FIrTEEN 
CENT DINNERS,” 

CELERY SALT. 

Scrape the outside of celery roots and then dry them; grate 
the dried roots, mix their powder with one-fourth its quantity 
of salt, and it will be ready to use upon the table, or for 
general seasoning. The green stalks and leaves of celery, 
washed and dried, are as good as the fresh for seasoning. 

MUSTARD SAUCE. 

An excellent sharp sauce for fish, boiled beef or veal, or any 
rather insipid dish, can be made as follows: ‘To one cupful 
each of grated horseradish and dry mustard add a bunch of 
any sweet herb chopped fine, or a large onion grated, a table- 
spoonful of salt, and enough cold vinegar to reduce the sauce 
to the consistency of catsup. If the sauce is boiled thoroughly 
it will jose somewhat of its sharp flavor, but will keep for a 
long time; it might be used fresh at first, and boiled at the 
first indication of fermentation or mould. 


CANNED TOMATO SAUCE. 

Chop fine or grate a scant half-pint of dried red peppers, 
and a half-pint of onions; put these ingredients into a pre- 
serving kettle with four quarts of canned tomatoes, half a 
pound of brown sugar, a teaspoonful each of ground cloves, 
mace, cinnamon, and ginger, half a teacupful of salt, and a 
quart of vinegar; boil them steadily, stirring them occasion- 
ally, until the sauce is about the consistency of catsup, and 
then cool it and put it up in air-tight bottles. 

CANNED TOMATO SWEET PICKLE. 

To three cans of tomatoes add two pounds of brown sugar, 
one quart of vinegar, one tablespoonful each of ground mace, 
cinnamon, cloves, and salt; season the mixture highly with 
cayenne pepper, and boil it in the preserving kettle until it is 
as thick as catsup, stirring it occasionally to prevent burning. 
When it is cool put it up like other pickles. These two re- 
cipes have the advantage of being available at any season of 
the year. 

RELATIVE ECONOMY OF SEVERAL DISHES. 

General principles of economical management are all very 
well by way of argument, but most housewives prefer an oc- 
casional example showing their application to daily necessi- 
ties. We shall devote the rest of our present space to con- 
trasted methods of using some mutton, potatoes, and tomatoes, 
articles of food usually available and cheap. The usual 
method of cookery would give us some such dinner as this: 

Mutton chops, fried or broiled. 
Potatoes, boiled or mashed. 
Tomatoes, stewed with crumbs. 
For variety we shall offer 
Roast Mutton with Kidney Sauce. 
Potatoes baked in White Sauce. 
Scalloped Tomatoes. 
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The boiling of potatoes was considered in our first article ; the 
frying of chops in the second; the making of white sauce in 
the third. 
tails of operation, which would only serve here to fill space 
required for other directions. The broiling of meat is of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant present specification. 

BROILED CHOPS. 

The choice of chops for broiling is generally decided by 
the price the customer wishes to pay. As a matter of fact, 
those cut from the lower neck and shoulder are the sweetest 
in flavor; those from the loin the richest, because the fat is 
largely distributed throughout the lean, and the kidney-fat, 
which is attached to them, is preferred by epicures. Chops 
cut from the middle part of the leg show the most meat in 
proportion to fat and bone; the so-called French chops, cut 
from the rack, or ribs, are the most expensive, because all the 
fat and flesh is trimmed away from them, except that small 
portion at the thickest end. 

After the outer skin has been stripped from the chops, and 
the superfluous fat cut off to be tried out for drippings, they 
are to be scraped lightly with the back of a knife or wiped 
with a wet cloth to remove bone-dust or any other foreign 
matter; place them between the bars of a double wire grid- 
iron, and expose them to the hottest fire available. ‘The rapid 
browning of the surface of meat determines its juiciness and 
flavor, and, therefore, the fire should be hot and clear; brown 
both sides as quickly as possible, and then move the meat far 
enough away from the fire to prevent burning. During the 
cooking do not apply salt until the surface is brown, because 
if it comes in contact with raw meat, it draws out the blood 
and deprives it of flavor. After the meat is cooked to the 
desired degree, season it palatably with salt and pepper, and 
moisten the surface with a little butter; but do not cut it until 
it is carved, and do not put any water upon the dish with it. 
Be sure that the dish is hot upon which it is served, and use 
hot plates; the dishes can be heated without injury by im- 
mersing them in a pan of hot water while the meat is being 
broiled. 

MASHED POTATOES. 

Wash the potatoes and boil them, as directed in our first 
article of this series. When they are tender, drain and peel 
them ; put them into a colander with a palatable seasoning of 
salt and pepper, and as much butter as is desired ; mash them 
through the colander with the potato masher, and return 
them to the saucepan over the fire to heat, or put them in a 
dish which will not be injured and heat them in the oven. 
The addition of milk to mashed potatoes makes them too 
moist for many palates. If the potatoes are peeled before 
they are boiled, even in the most careful manner, more of 
their substance is wasted than when the peeling is done after 
boiling. 

STEWED TOMATOES. 

For stewing, tomatoes should be allowed to stand in scald- 
ing hot water for a few moments until their skins can easily 
be stripped off; then cut them a little, put them into a sauce- 
pan with a rather high seasoning of salt and pepper, as much 
butter as is desired, and a very little sugar to counteract their 
extreme acidity. Afterthey have cooked about a half-hour, 
thicken them a little with bread or cracker-crumbs, and stew 
them only until they are tender. 


ROAST MUTTON, WITH KIDNEY SAUCE. 

After removing the outer skin from a loin of mutton, and 
cutting off all fat which is not likely to be eaten, take out the 
kidney to be used for sauce, and, with a small, sharp;knife, 
remove the back-bone entirely free from meat; the bone may 


The reader can refer to those articles for these de- 


go into the soup-pot in making Scotch broth, or be baked in | 
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For several of these dishes recipes have already been given. | the pan with the mutton. Peel and chop a small onion, and 


put it over the fire in a frying-pan with half a cupful of the 
mutton fat, chopped fine ; while the onion is being fried, soak 
two cupfuls of stale bread in cold water until soft, and then 
squeeze out the superfluous water; when the onion is a light 
brown, put in the soaked bread, season it highly with salt and 


| pepper, and stir it until it no longer sticks to the pan; then 


use it to replace the bone removed from the mutton, sewing 
the cut part with a large cord, which can readily be taken out 
before the meat is served. Put the stuffed mutton into a ho 
oven until the surface is brown, and then moderate the heat 
and cook it to the required degree. After it is brown, seasoi 
it with salt and pepper, and baste it occasionally with th 
drippings in the pan; if a frothed surface is desired, dredgx 
it with flour several times before basting it. Just before th 
meat is done, trim the white membranes and tubes away fron 
the kidney, and chop it fine; from the pan under the meat 
take three or four tablespoonfuls of drippings, put them int 
a frying-pan with the kidney, and brown it. After the me 
is done, put it on a hot dish and keep it hot; pour out of the 
dripping-pan all but two or three tablespoonfuls of the drij 
pings, set it over the fire, put into it the fried kidney and it 
gravy, stir in a heaping tablespoonful of dry flour, and co: 
tinue to stir the flour until it is brown and well mixed wit 
the kidney; then stir in gradually a pint of boiling water an 
a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper; while the sauc 
thus made is boiling, chop a small pickle fine, and stir it ir 
after the sauce boils, serve it with the roast mutton. 
POTATOES BAKED, WITH WHITE SAUCE. ; 

Wash the potatoes, peel them very thin, and put them int 
the oven to bake. In twenty minutes make a white sauce, 
directed in our third article, allowing a pint of sauce to 
quart of potatoes; season the sauce highly, put it into 
earthern dish with the potatoes—the dish being only larg 
enough to contain both—and return them to the oven unt 
the potatoes are quite tender; then serve them in the dis!) 
placing it upon a platter before sending it to the table. 

SCALLOPED TOMATOES. 

Peel and slice a quart of ripe tomatoes; break in sma 
pieces an equal measure of stale bread, and make a pil 
of white sauce. Put all these ingredients in layers in 
earthern baking-dish, sprinkling upon the tomatoes two tabl 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar; over the top of the dish dust 
a layer of fine crumbs, season them with salt and pepper, d 
them with bits of butter, and bake the tomatoes in a moder 
oven for about a half-hour, or until they are nicely browned 
then serve them in the dish in which they were baked. 


VALUE OF CONTRASTED DISHES. 

If our readers who are inclined to prove the value of suc! 
experiences as are recorded in this series of articles will tak: 
the trouble to communicate results to the writer they may 
greatly forward the purpose of this dietetic scheme. In the 
above contrasted bills of fare only such ingredients are called 
for as are used habitually at this season, and even much lat 
in the year, because canned tomatoes will replace the fresh 
vegetable perfectly, for the dishes named, and at a reasonab 
cost. ‘To make the details of practice fit the requirements o! 
our readers we request the results of their application to in 
dividual necessities; and although the general outline maj 
prove helpful we are desirous to serve personal interests. 
Before closing this article we would call attention to the valu: 
of fresh tomatoes as a seasonable substitute for fruit. 


TOMATOES AS FRUIT. 


The first American use of this most abundant vegetabl« 
was purely ornamental; as our readers know, it was called 


the “love apple,” and cultivated in gardens for its beauty of 


color 
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olor. Its table use comes to us from the shores of the Med- | Original in Goon Housekerrine. 


; ee iterranean. As a matter of fact it more resembles a fruit YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD KNOW 
than any known vegetable; and with certain adjuncts it re- 
soak That buttermilk will take out mildew stains. 
places fresh fruit at the breakfast table most acceptably. A | ; 7 
then single recipe is offered as example, our present space admit- | That bottles are easily cleaned with hot water and fine ok 
light ting only one. coals. 
and TOMATOES WITH ORANGE JUICE, That a pallet knife should be used to scrape pots and 
fm Scald perfectly ripe sound, fresh tomatoes long enough to | kettles. 
pte ilitate the removal of the skin, peel them without crush- That old napkins and old tablecloths make the very best of 
88 ¢, and let them become quite cold. If intended for break- glass cloths. ; 
heat jast peel them over-night, Cut them with a sharp knife in That zine is best cleaned with hot soapy water then pol- 
we slices about half an inch thick, dust them with P »wdered ished with kerosene. 
sugar, and arrange them neatly on a glass or china dish. 
does Squeeze the juice of an orange for about six tomatoes, pour Phat 2 t reg to keep large pieces of charcoal in damp 
edger _ | corners and in dark places. 
| over them, and serve them cold. The juice of two lemons 
. th sweetened may be used with fresh tomatoes instead of the ‘That three teaspoonfuls of kere sene put in the wash boiler, 
tron nge juice; either combination is delicious served with will greatly assist in the last rubbing. ‘ 
rt good butter and fresh bread or rolls, and one of the most That oilcloth may be kept bright for years if properly var- ah 
Uthful of light repasts. nished each season with any good siccative. 
€ th —— —Juliet Corson. That if the hands are rubbed on a stick of celery after 3 
driy ey ey | peeling onions, the smell will be entirely removed. ‘ 
d it SUPERFLUOUS DUTIES. | That lamp wicks give a better light when cut squarely 
co! across and should not be pecked off as some advocate. 
\ woman’s instinct of cleanliness is so strong that she 
box Sore of bis of | be the usual amount will be required. | 
vt umulation. If some housekeepers had double the time at That tubs will not warp or crack open if the precaution is f 
ir disposal that they now have, yet they would manage to taken to put a pail of water into each, directly after use. 
upy it with superfluous duties. But this is going farther That if a cucumber is cut into strips and the pieces put 
n any semblance of a reason can attempt to excuse. | into places where ants are found it will surely drive them away. Seite, 
rai lhere is no sense in working like this. ; ; That chloride of lime should be scattered, at least once a ; 
eC, \ woman can be a good housekeeper without taking all week, under sinks and in all places where sewer gas is liable . 
to her time to do her housework. If she cannot, let her after iy Sais: : 
be satisfied to be an ordinarily good one and take some of 
we time from her previously self-imposed drudgery for read- That it is an excellent plan to have a penny bank, io be 
un _ education of children, self-improvement and for recrea- opened once a year, when a book may be purchased or the 
dis n. There is no reason why a long programme of work contents may be used - — desired. a 
should be laid out for every day, nor why it should be car- That one pound of fine tobacco put with a pail of boiling 
ried through at all hazards. If each hour of the day is | Water and allowed to partially cool, when put upon a carpet 
™ nged for some kind of work, one hour at least ought | Witha soft brush, will brighten the colors and remove surface 
i ’¢ set apart for recreation, and that hour of all others dirt. 
: lly observed. That turpentine and black varnish put with any good stove 
bl (hese housekeepers who are facing so much superfluous | polish, is the blacking used by hardware dealers for polishing 
, rk every day, never think of doing such a thing as read- | heating stoves. If properly put on it will last throughout a 
- a daily newspaper or gathering information that will | season. 
om le them to improve the quality of their work. They do That table linens should always be hemmed by hand. Not 
a not know what is taking place in the world, of which they are only do they look more dainty but there is nevera streak of 
sosmalla part. They like to listen to other people's tales | dirt under the edge after being laundried as with machine 
never think of informing themselves by reading or ob- | sewing. t 
servation. The children ask her questions, that anyone That to preserve eggs for winter use you will require one 
a ld be supposed to be able 2. and = pint of fresh slaked lime, and one-half pint common salt to : 
tak sot iebody else for reply, or put off with no satisfaction at all. three gallons of water. Use a ladle with which to put them 
ma rhey soon come to the conclusion that mother isn’t supposed into the crock, cover with an old plate and keep in a dry 
th now anything outside of housekeeping. place. If fresh eggs are put in, fresh eggs will come out. 
lled he reader has seen the more agreeable housewife who is 
ite not always furbishing up something and yet who has a house Phat great cae should be taken vale ashing milk — and 
res so clean that no sense detects anything unclean—the house- all vessels which milk is 
al wife who is a companionable sort of person, at least fairly readily when put in an unclean dish. ™ ash first in cold 
tS well informed regarding the events of the day as well as her | V@t€? second =s ee solution of soda and water and 
yin special daily duties, and who finds time to get out of that then in clean tepid — Wipe dry, and if possible set out 
may everlasting grind of work that extinguishes a manifestation of doors to sun and air. <i 1 EC Male. 
st of those womanly and motherly instincts that may make cneniaiaiiiaaidiaaiaia 
alu her an adorable wife and mother if they are not laid aside Our file is nething bat 2 winter's dew, 
for that perpetual cleaning and multiplying of work that Some only break their fast and so away; 
make everyone uncomfortable at home. Such a_house- | Others stay dinner, and depart full-fed ; 
ble wee is by no means a rarity, and her opposite, the one | The deepest age but sups and goes to bed, 
lled who squanders time in superfluous duties, ought to culti- | He’s most in debt that lingers out the day ; 
vate her acquaintance. Who dies betimes has less and less to pay.—Qwuar/es. 
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A HOME-MADE LOUNGE. 

HOME-MADE CABINET WorK THAT WAS MADE TO “ Pay.” 

T must be very pleasant to shop for 
furniture with an unlimited ex- 
chequer to fall back upon; but I 
write upon the presumption that 
the majority of the women who 
are now so delightedly studying 
the pages of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING are, like myself, forced to 
draw oftener upon their mental 
than upon their pecuniary capi- 
tal for the comforts of life. We 
have the pleasure, at least, of 
- finding that necessity develops 
remarkable resources. I have read a great deal of the 
trials of ladies who endeavored to do their own upholstery, 
and as for a long time I was deterred from making any 
attempt myself by the rehearsals of their experience, I con- 
sider it only fair that I should now give those who are 
equally discouraged the benefit of my successful venture. 

I suppose every woman feels the need of a comfortable, 
strong, sitting-room lounge, which may be used as a resting 
place by every weary member of the family and spare the 
parlor sofa the contact with the dusty clothes of the master 
of the house when he throws himself down carelessly on 
entering the house in the evening. But few need it more 
than I, for some of my family are indomitable lovers of 
repose, and my little children are wonderfully regardless 
of the claims of nice things to consideration. 

We decided this spring to remove to the country, and as 
we had not kept house fora long time, and had had a sale 
(since it was necessary to buy everything new straight 
through from beds to salt-cellars), I decided that there was 
one thing which must be marked among the essentials, and 
that was a lounge; yet the price asked in the shops for bony 
things, without springs, was disheartening. I wanted a 
broad, well-cushioned lounge which should look nice and 
be responsive to the needs of the human body when re- 
clining upon it; but for this old-fashioned treasure I looked 
in vain. 

“A box lounge covered by my own hands; it resolves itself 
into this!” I murmured, and started out forthwith to find a 
carpenter. This part of my enterprise was peculiarly fortun- 
ate, for I discovered an intelligent and obliging cabinet- 
maker, who understood precisely what I wished, and under- 
took to carry out the plan. We at first thought of using a 
piano-box, but in the discussion something less clumsy sug- 
gested itself. 

“The lumber will not cost much, and I can put a frame 
together just the size you want,” he said, and so I bargained 
with him to make me the frame. When it came home, I was 
greatly pleased. It was made of smooth pine, and was six 
feet long by two anda half wide. There was a slanting head- 
piece, with a rounded edge, and the bottom of the box (or 
body) had broad slats nailed in instead of a heavy, solid 
piece. It was beautifully made, every part smooth and even, 
and the obliging fellow had used for it some old bureau legs, 
already stained and mounted upon castors, so that it looked 
already like a couch-bed. ‘The cost was three dollars and a 
half; and I will add that this was done in Washington City, 
where labor is not extremely cheap. 

“The easiest way will be to buy a cot mattress and lay it 
right inside the frame, and then throw a cover over it,” sug- 
gested one of those individuals who lack persistence to work 


neatly; but I decidedly refused thus to convert my lounge 


into a mere cot-bed. 
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The next consideration was springs, and of these single 
spiral springs it took three for the head-piece and twenty 
four for the body; cost, thirty-five cents. I confess thai 
setting these, and tying them together with strong twine 
half as thick as rope, was a trial, and I advise any lad 
who should undertake this work to have a man drill th 
holes in the slats, and help her tie the twine, which mus 
be drawn down at each side, knotted, and tacked to th 
frame. I was obliged to summon my cabinet-maker to help 
me in this, and also to show me about the finishing of th 
cover, as I had never seen a lounge made before. 1 paid 
him for this assistance at the rate of forty cents an hour, 
and think it would have been almost impossible to have g 
on without him. 

After the springs were set, I procured three and a hal! 
yards of strong, twilled, white stuff, resembling sail cloth, 
and covered them completely, pressing the covering dow 
and tacking it closely all around. Then I bought thir 
pounds of tow, at ten cents per pound, and laid it all over this 
cloth, a handful at a time, shaking it out well so that it shoul: 
be fluffy. This cushioned the head-piece and the body. | 
had to readjust it again and again so that it should be equal); 
distributed. 

Over this fluffy mass {after it was well patted in place) | 
put another covering of unbleached muslin, a width and 
half wide, drew it down just as tightly as possible, and tack: 
it. I found it absolutely necessary at this juncture to c 
the cook upstairs and have her sit on the lounge while 
tugged at the sides to draw out the wrinkles. It was troub 
some, too, to clip and fit the corners; but it is not so difficu 
as fitting a garment over the shoulders of a person, for tl 
wood is quiescent, and shows no impatience. 

My lounge was very much like the things in white that 
had been charged twenty-five dollars for, only that, inste 
of hair, it had a stuffing of tow; but it was equally soft 
infinitely cheaper. The entire cost did not reach much o1 
eleven dollars after I had procured the outside covering 
jute, three yards at fifty cents per yard. 

Fitting this on was “the tug of war,” but I recollected tl 
“in every worthy enterprise there is a sticking place,” ai 
with a box of tacks and a large amount of persistence, I : 
on the floor, and hammered and pulled and fitted (with 
mashing my fingers, for I know how to handle a hamm 
until the covering looked smooth and straight. 

My cabinet-maker came in about this time to take a look 
my work, and I used his long upholstering needle (whicli | 
had previously borrowed to “tack” the head covering) 
punch the stuffing a little where it lay in a rather bun 
manner. The lounge now looked very nice, and was a cr 
itable piece of work; it was generous in size, strong, 
very suggestive of repose. Several of my acquainta: 
have remarked it with envy and inquired how it was ma 
and I here give chapter and book, believing that if I, 
have had very little experience in such matters, have madi 
success of my first piece of work, others, possessed of m¢ 
ingenuity, need not hesitate to undertake a little home ' 
holstering. 

There is such a keen delight in enlarging our capacities 
in demonstrating to ourselves and others that we can 
something not expected of us—that any such work ¢ 
be said to “pay” for the trouble involved, if only in t 
added sense of dignity and ability developed in tl 
worker. And there is one comfort: Every work, once 
thoroughly done, becomes a conquered province. 1! 
trouble of any labor lies chiefly in an ignorance of t 
processes ; those once learned, all become mechanical and 
comparatively easy. 

—Florence H. Brown. 
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The Scotch way of preparing this delicacy, for such each true- 
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SCOTCH COOKING. 


In GENERAL AND IN DETAIL. 


—~COTCH cooking is noted more 
for the makin’ a guid, plain 
dish, suitable for sma’ purses 
and big families, than for either 
variety or richness, but as many 
of these dishes are not only 
easily prepared, but are cheap 
and wholesome, we think it is 
=~ mm apity that they are not oftener 
found on American tables. 
e following dishes have been tried and found acceptable ; 
y remember that care in cooking a simple meal is just as 
essary, if good results are expected, as in preparing a 
it feast: 
ridge. 
‘hief of Scotia’s food” ought to be a regular article of diet in 
y family where there are bairns, one of its great recommenda- 
s being that it is said by well-known physicians to be an anti- 
for indigestion; but, unfortunately, it is very seldom well or 
perly made. In the first place, the porridge-pot must not be 
to cook ahything else in but porridge; to have it perfectly 
and the water boiling before putting in the meal are two very 
rtant things. The high art of porridge-making depends on 
ibsence of lumps, to prevent which the cook should pour in 
neal from the hand in a continuous stream, stirring the water 
1e time. When the desired thickness has been attained, the 
idge should be allowed to boil for ten minutes, stirring fre- 
itly; hex add the salt, and let it boil ten minutes longer. Do 
put in the salt until the porridge has boiled ten minutes 
ast, for salt has a tendency to harden the meal and prevents it 
swelling, therefore rendering it less wholesome. 
ced Collops 
id haggis in a dish, are not only cheap, but very tasty dishes. 
former is simply fresh meat, chopped very fine and put into a 
in which a piece of suet has been allowed to melt to a brown 
y. Let the whole stew gently for about ten minutes, turning 
neat occasionally; then cover the meat with boiling water (not 
,and let it stew for an hour longer, adding salt and pepper 
before dishing. Garnish with hard-boiled eggs and bits of 
yn toast. 
gis in a Dish 
a good way of using up cold scraps of meat. Mince the meat, 
g sure to add a good portion of fat or suet, when chopped; add 
: coarse oatmeal—previously well browned before a clear fire 
: the oven—an onion, salt and pepper; then put into a pudding- 
and bake for an hour, or longer, if the oven is slow. 
rved with boiled potatoes, is a very pleasant change for a 
‘dinner. Take a sheep’s-lights, liver and heart; cut away the 
pipe and bits of skin and gristle; then parboil. When ready, 
he whole into small pieces; mix with onion, parsley, pepper, 
and a dash of sage, and bake in a buttered pan, having first 
ed the top with bits of butter and a sprinkling of flour. It 
ld bake until it is crisp and brown on the top. 
gow Tripe 
1 good stand-by during preserve week or house-cleaning time. 
well-cleaned tripe into strips, roll them, and tie with a thread; 
put a marrow bone with the tripe into a stone jar that has a 
fitting cover. Now add water enough to cover the tripe, 
the jar ina pan of boiling water, and let it boil eight or ten 
s; season, when the meat is removed from the fire, and set it 
inacool place. The liquor will jelly, and in this way will 
rve the tripe for some time. It is best not to remove the 
from the jar in which it is cooked. For those who like tripe, 
way of preparing it is well recommended, and the housekeeper 
nd it a pleasant side dish for luncheons at all times. 
perd Salmon. 


| served on hot plates. 
} 


| sweet milk as will make a dough. 
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| hearted Scotchman considers it, is to wash carefully, then put into 


boiling water, being careful to cover. Let it stand for full five min- 
utes; then pour off the water, and add more, allowing it to remain 
five minutes longer. Be sure the water is boiling hot, and keep 
the fish covered while steaming. Then drain the fish, and, with a 
fork, break into small bits; put into a hot dish with plenty of but- 
ter, and garnish with hard-boiled egg. 

Soda Scones 

Are only intended for cold weather and hard workers, as most 
Scotch dishes are. Mix three small quarts of flour, a pinch of 
salt, and a tablespoonful of sugar together; then dissolve a tea- 
spoonful of soda in a teacupful of buttermilk, and add, using but- 
termilk, to make the whole into a paste that can be rolled outa 
quarter of an inch thick. Cut into round cakes, and bake on a 
griddle over a clear fire. Split and butter hot. 

The Slim Cakes of Old Scotland 

Are not good unless cooked carefully, the great secret being to 
mix and bake quickly one pound (or quart) of flour, three ounces 
(or tablespoonfuls) of butter, an egg, well beaten, and as much 
Roll out, cut in shape, and 
bake on a griddle. Serve hot, and with plenty of butter. 
Taste and Come Again 

Is a pleasant way of baking apples. Pare, scoop out the cores, 
and fill with butter, sugar, and candied peel. Mix sugar and 
water, and brush over the apples; then sprinkle grated and sifted 
bread crumbs over them, that have been previously rolled in but- 
ter. (To do this put the crumbs in a pan with bits of butter, 
and set ina hot oven, turning every little while until the crumbs 
are brown.) When the apples are done, they should be served 
with cold custard or powdered sugar. A Scotch cook always 
bastes her apples, while they are cooking, with the juice, or some 
sugar and water, which she keeps in a cup on the stove. 

A good dish for a cold day, although it differs a good deal 
from the Yankee dish of that name, is a 
Hasty Pudding. 

Put into a frying-pan an ounce of beef or mutton suet, and let it 
fry out clear and brown; now add two handfuls of oatmeal, and 
stir; then another ounce of chopped suet, pepper and salt, and stir 
until the meal is brown. When the pudding is done, it must be 


—A Scotch Housekeeper. 
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A GOODBYE. 


Ten years have I lived in this bloom-circled place.— 
This home which the arms of the orchard embrace. 


Ten summers of breezes, and blossoms, and rain, 

Of sun flavored berries and sun-gilded grain. 

Ten ice-girdled winters in ermine robes dressed,— 
Ten autumns,—ten springs by soft showers caressed. 
Now, ere from its sheltering bosom f fly, 

I must say to each nook of my home-nest—goodbye! 
To the orchard, whose low spreading boughs on my head, 
Like a priest’s benediction their blossoms have shed. 
To the dream-haunted river, whose still waters lie, 
Chained down by ice fetters beneath the gray sky; 
To its winter-wrought mantle of glistening snow,— 
To its ripples that flashed in the midsummer glow. 


Goodbye to the boat that its bosom has pressed ; 
Goodbye to the lilies it lulled on its breast. 


To the oaks and the maples, the hemlocks and pines,— 
The dainty spring blossoms and bitter-sweet vines. 


Now fast in the steam giant’s power I fly; 
O home, ’mid the gray-pillared orchards, goodbye ! 


—M. Lillian Thompson. 


The fall of waters and the song of birds, 

And hills that echo to the distant herds, 

Are luxuries excelling all the glare 

The world can boast, and her chief favorites share.—Cowfer. 
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HOW TO WARM HOUSES. 
SUPERIORITY OF DIRECT RADIATION OVER STOVES, FURNACES AND 
STEAM PIPEs. 


F a blizzard of unusual severity were 
coming from the northwest that would 
send the thermometer down 50 to 70 
degrees in three hours, we should ex- 


and other respiratory diseases, writes 


Monthly. Now instead of three hours, 
suppose that the mercury were to 
drop three score degrees in three min- 
utes—or take another step in fancy, 
and suppose this great change to take 
place in three seconds—what would 
ealth? And yet we bring about, artifi- 
cially, changes to ourselves quite as sudden and severe as this. 

We make an artificial climate in our houses. We live in- 
doors in an atmosphere heated by stoves, furnaces or steam 
pipes, to 70 or 80 degrees; and we pass from our parlor or 
hall so heated into the open air. At a step, literally in a 
breath, the temperature of the air has, for us, dropped 50 to 
7o degrees. We may put on an extra coat or shawl, and 
shield the outside of the body and chest, but we cannot shield 
delicate linings and membranes of the air passages, the 
bronchial tubes and lung cells. Naked, they receive the full 
force of the change—the last breath at 70 degrees, the next at 
freezing or zero—and all unprepared. We have been sitting, 
perhaps for hours, in a tropical atmosphere ; nay, worse, in an 
atmosphere deprived by hot iron surfaces of its ozone and 
natural refreshing and bracing qualities. Our lungs are all 
relaxed, debilitated, unstrung; and in this condition the cold 
air strikes them perhaps 60 degrees below what they are 
graduated to and prepared for. Is it strange that pneumonia 
and bronchitis are at hand? 

If we are in the West Indies, or even in Florida, and wish 
to come North in winter, we try to make the change gradual. 
But in our houses we keep up a tropical climate, or worse, for 
the air is not fresh, and we step into an air as much colder as 
40 degrees of latitude will make it. It is in effect going from 
Cuba to Iceland—or at least to New York—at a step, and we 
make the journey perhaps a dozen times a day. And often, 
while we are still shut up in our domiciliary Cuban climate, 
Iceland comes down upon us from an open window to replace 
air that has had its natural refreshing qualities quite cooked 
out of it by hot stoves, furnaces or steam pipes. And all 
these sudden changes and shocks of cold come upon us 
while the whole system has its vitality and powers of resist- 
ance gauged down to the low necessities of a tropical climate. 

The effect upon health is destructive. Pneumonia has in- 
creased nearly threefold in New York, in proportion to popu- 
lation, within the last fifty years. Bronchitis has increased 
even more rapidly and now causes 1,500 deaths in that city 
every year, being an increase of nearly fivefold to the popu- 
lation in fifty years. What is the cause? We have a suffi- 
cient and very obvious cause in the fact that in our methods 
of heating our houses we have been “ progressing backward.” 
Fifty years ago there were few furnaces or close stoves, and 
no steam pipes, for warming ; houses were warmed by open 
fires. The difference is radical and of great importance. 

It may be briefly explained thus: Radiant heat from the 
sun or from an open fire passes through the air (so far as it is 
pure air) without warming it; that is to say, without being 
obstructed or retained by it (just as light does), and only 
warms the pavement, floors, walls, or other opaque body on 
which it falls. Hence, on a sunny day, the pavement will be 
100 degrees, while the air above it is only 50 degrees. The 
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pect a great increase of pneumonia | 


E. Y. Robbins, in the Popular Science | 


air that touches the iron bars or surface of the fire in an 
open grate goes to feed the fire, and then is drawn up the 
chimney. Only pure, radiant heat is thrown into the room, 
not hot air; and it does not heat the air at all directly, but 
warms our bodies, walls, furniture, etc., and the air is heated 
from them. When stove, furnace, steam pipes and hot wate 
pipes are used, the air is heated directly and in turn warms 
the objects with which it comes in contact, the process being 
exactly the reverse of the other. 

By radiation from open fires, the air is the coolest thing in 
the room; by the air heating method, it is the hottest. B 
open fires the lungs get less heat than any other part of us, 
and so are braced and strengthened; by the hot air process 
they get more heat than any other part, because the hottest 
air rises uppermost about the head, and so is inhaled, maki: 
the lungs tender and sensitive to cold on our going out. 

We want to warm our bodies, not the air. Cool air is 
denser, contains more oxygen, and warms the blood m« 
than hot air, besides refreshing and strengthening the lun 
and bracing them against injury on going out. We want 
with the normal amount of ozone. We get it all destroyed 
the hot iron surfaces. 

The only remedy for all these mischievous conditions a1 
effects is entirely to abandon the plan of applying the heat | 
the air—of making the air the carrier of the heat. He 
wants no carrier any more than light. Put your fire in prop 
position; take away the iron and brick casings that inclos¢ 
and obstruct its natural movements, and, quicker than y 
can think, the heat will be flashed all over your room; d 
ing out in straight lines in every direction from the surface 
the fire—down, up and horizontally; and this without 
If one grate is not enou 
Coals 


pense for pipes and hot air ducts. 
put another on the opposite side of the room. 
cheaper than coffins. 

An almost perfect arrangement for warming a room we 
be an open fire, and the entire surface of the walls and ¢ 
ing formed of a reflecting material. The least possible 1 
would warm us because the heat would be kept alive, act 
radiant; being reflected constantly from side to side, and 
to ceiling and back as quick as lightning flashes ; and so, 
pinging on the body on all sides, would give it a lively, glowing 
warmth, while the air might be at almost any lower temp: 
ture. It would be like having a fire on every side of the ro 

Some places among the high Alps have recently be« 
famous as winter health resorts. Dr. Wise, in a book rece: 
published in London, descriptive of some of these pla 
says that at Davas, a point in the Alps 5.000 feet high, 
surrounded by still higher snow covered mountains, invalids 
can remain in the open air even when it is 15 to 20 degrees 
below zero, simply by the warmth of solar radiation and 
reflection of the sun’s rays from the surrounding snow « 
tals. Their faces are burned by the reflected rays, so gre 
the reflected heat, passing through that cold air. 

This is Nature’s sanitarium, and such a one in miniat 
we may have in every house, if we will, by discarding 
present abominable air heating arrangements, and using, 
stead, open fires, in proper positions and at proper elevati 
for obtaing the best results, either with or without reflecting 
walls, but with ceilings of perforated tin plate or other h 
reflecting material, for the double purpose of reflection 
ventilation. We want no little, inefficient, pepper-box 
tilators, nor an air supply that will send a perceptible current 
of cold air upon one side of us. 

In a large room several grates on different sides would be 
required, and to obtain the best results they should be set at 
somewhat different altitudes, and in different position from 
the ordinary setting. Indeed, they may be made to give out 
‘ double the heat they usually give. The front surface of 2 
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fire is the most efficient heating surface. Hence the grate 
should be made several bars higher in front than common, 
and if it is set higher up in the wall than usual and inclined 
forward at the top, it will be found to radiate downward and 
warm the floor much more effectually. 
ut all these improvements in the shape, position and set- 
of the grates can be easily come at by a little practice 
philosophy. The main thing to be done is to quit the 
ise of debilitating hot air, and warm the body by radiant 
. giving the lungs cool, refreshing, bracing air to breathe. 


; a most important matter. Money cannot measure the 

» that such a change in our method of warming houses 

schools would be to our nation. We would be healthier 

happier, and in the course of generations would have 

ppreciably and measurably more perfect physical forms, 
active brains, clearer minds, and better morals. 
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HOW SALMON IS CANNED. 

preparing salmon for canning the fish are dressed of 
head and entrails at the rate of 1,500 to 2,000 a day by 
man. They go through three washings and cleanings, 
re cut by a machine into lengths just the height of a 
These pieces are each sliced lengthwise into several 
The men who do the filling, press the pieces as com- 
into the cans as possible ; a Chinese will fill 1,000 cans 
y. The filled cans are then taken to the washing ma- 
where they are rapidly revolved under a spray of warm 
ind are rubbed with a sponge at the same time, after 

they are wiped dry with pieces of netting. 
In the crimper the edge of the cover is crimped and the 
then roll across a brick soldering furnace, the ends 
g through a trough of melted solder. This machine 
rnace will dispose of 20,000 cans a day and over. The 
teness of the operation is tested by examination and 
rsion in hot water, and, if no further soldering is neces- 
sary, the cans are immersed again for an hour and twenty 
‘sin acaldron of boiling water, after which they are 
gain tested by being tapped on the top by a small wooden 
imperfection being indicated by the sound. The 
g mes are punctured to let the hot air escape and are 

nmediately sealed up again. 

rhe cans are now rolled on a track into an iron retort and 
oked by steam for an hour and fifteen minutes. They are 
ext plunged into a vat of hot lye, to remove every particle 
f grease, and are immersed in atank of cold water until 
ire perfectly cool. The final testing is made by two 
vho both tap each can with a large steel nail, their 
| ears detecting any wrong sound. Food canned with 
is care isin no way unfit for eating. 
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ORIGIN OF MAINE’S CORN PAOKING. 

Maine’s corn packing industry had its initial idea from 
Isaac Winslow of Maine, who lived in Paris, France, where 
>managed a whaling business. In fitting out vessels for 
g voyages, he purchased many articles of meat pressed 

nd dried and all sorts of food for the sailors. He imparted 
formation to his brother Nathan, of Portland, Me., and in- 
iuced him toexperiment with canning green corn. The latter 
lid so, using the Canada yellow corn for the first few seasons. 


grown from this small beginning. From Mr. Winslow’s 
e corn field, the sweet corn fields have grown to 20,000 
ind instead of the sale of a few dozen cans, 20,000,000 


Cans and over are sold every year. “The sweet corn belt” 


‘ine produces a corn that has a quick, crisp growth, and 
4Sweet and milky freshness, 


t is now one of the most important industries of Maine | 


| of a pound of peanuts, 
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SOME OUBAN REOIPES, 
Not To BE FouND IN CooK Books. 
Pudin de Popas. 

Boil ten potatoes, peel and mash them fine. Put one quart 
of milk on to boil, add to it four tablespoonfuls of butter anda 
little salt, having previously mixed the potatoes with them, also 
add a pinch of powdered cinnamon, piece of the yellow rind of a 
lemon, the size of a five cent piece, cut the peel up fine, sweeten to 
taste, boil until it thickens like a custard, leave it, add the well 
beaten yolks and whites of eight eggs, one teaspoonful of orange 
flower water, three small sponge cakes that have been soaked 
until soft, in sherry wine. Beat all together until very smooth, 
then add a few small strips of citron and half a cupful of roasted 
filberts. Put ina mould that has been buttered and then dusted 
with fine crumbs, bake in a moderate oven until set. Serve 
either hot or cold. 


Puden Imperial. 

Weight, one pound of almonds after they have been shelled. 
blanch them and pound very fine, adding by degrees one pint of 
water, two small stale sponge cakes crumbled fine, four table- 
spoonfuls of butter, six tablespoonfuls of sugar, six eggs a little 
powdered cinnamon, mix well and bake in a mould buttered and 
dusted with crumbs. When set, ornament with cubes of Guava 
jelly and burnt almonds. 

Puden Cubano. 

Grate two cocoanuts, add one pint of milk, let this stand for 
half an hour in a cool place, then strain througha fine sieve, add 
to it six beaten eggs, one and a half cupfuls of white sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, little cinnamon and sufficient stale cake 
crumbs to make a soft paste. Bake ina greased mould and when 
turned out garnish with roasted peanuts. 

Almond Cream-—Creams de Almendras. 

Blanch and pound fine with a little water one and a half pounds 
of almonds. Add to one quart of milk, whites of two eggs beaten 
to a froth, five ounces of powdered sugar beaten into the eggs be- 
fore adding the milk; boil over a slow fire until reduced one-quarter, 
then add the almond paste and boil five minutes longer, flavor with 
orange flower water and when cold sprinkle thickly with granu- 
lated sugar and brown witha red hot shovel, then garnish with 
whole almonds. 

Flandes Restaurante de Cardenas. 

Beat for half an hour the yolks of eight eggs, add to them one- 
quarter of a grated nutmeg, eight tablespoonfuls of wine, a pinch 
of powdered cinnamon, six tablespoonfuls of syrup—made from 
boiling one cup of sugar and half a cupful of water until thick, and 
six spoonfuls of chicken stock. Put all these ingredients into a 
porcelain lined saucepan. Cook for half an hour or until quite 
thick, stirring frequently. Serve cold. 

Cream of Cocoanuts.—Crema de leche de Coco. 

Great one cocoanut, add one cupful of water, press through a 
fine strainer. To the juice add an equal quantity of thick syrup 
(made by boiling sugar and water in proportion of one cupful of 
water to a pint of sugar, ) and six eggs beaten well. Cook overa 
slow fire until it thickens like custard, when cool dust with pow- 
dered cinnamon. Filberts may be used in the same way instead 
of cocoanut. 

Pineapple Cream. 

Take the juice of four pineapples and six cupfuls of sugar, 
make of this a thick syrup, when cool add the beaten yolks of 
twenty eggs and four tablespoonfuls of rice flower half a teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon. Cook all these ingredients in a porcelain sauce- 
pan over a slow fire for one hour, stirring frequently with a wooden 
spoon. Put inadeep dish, dust thickly with sugar and brown 
with a shovel made red hot. 

Palanqueta de Santi Spirita. 

Roast one pound of peanuts until brown like chestnuts, skin 
them and grind fine like coffee. Put this ina saucepan with one 
pint of sugar syrup and boil until thick, roll into balls size of a 
marble, when cool enough to handle, drop these balls as fast as 
made into a powder prepared before hand by grinding one quarter 


—Mrs. C. S. Fox, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED COOK BOOK. 
FULL OF VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR ALL TIME. 
TS pages are yellow with age, and it is ready 
to drop out of its cover, this old cook book, 
which used to be my mother’s guide in her 


i early housekeeping. The title page reads 
x thus: “The American Frugal Housewife, 


dedicated to those who are not ashamed 
of economy,” and its motto is Franklin’s 
saying, “ A fat kitchen maketh a lean will.” 
Its date is 1833. There is a quaint wisdom 
about it which might hold its own among 
the newer lights if brought into compar- 


S ison. I cannot see why it is not just the 
book, even now, for housekeepers in newly settled parts of 
the country, where things have to be prepared from the very 


foundation. I remember how odd it seemed to me in a place, 
where I once visited, to see the mustard seeds which had been 
gathered in the yard, pounded with pestle and mortar, and 
rubbed fine for use. Some slippery elm was needed, and the 
man of the house went a mile to a “slippery-elm tree” 
strip off some of the inner bark. There was 

about this, it gave a new wild flavor to existence, 


privation 
and I feela 
longing to re-visit that place even now because of those very 
things. In such a place I am sure this book, which says, 
among other things, “the first young leaves of the common 
currant bush, gathered as soon as they put out, and dried on 
tin, can hardly be distinguished from green tea,” would be 
more useful than Marion Harland’s or Miss Parloa’s lists of 
dainty dishes. 

It tells how to dry feathers after they are plucked from the 
geese, how to clean a white Navarino bonnet, how to keep 
cheeses free from insects, how to make court plaster, and of 
course it tells how to make soap. It gives information about 
butter, and says, “ Pack your butter in a clean scalded firkin, 
cover it with strong brine, and spread a cloth all over the top, 
and it will keep good until the Jews get into Grand Isle.” 


toise-shell combs: “Jewellers polish them by rubbing them 
with dry rouge powder, but sifted magnesia does just as well, 
and if the ladies had rouge, perhaps they would, dy mistake, 
put it upon their cheeks, instead of their combs, and thereby 
spoil their complexions.” 

This wise old book tells how to gather and dry herbs. It 
makes me think of my grandmother’s garret where there 
never failed to hang bunches of sage, thoroughwort, catnip, 
elderblow, summer savory, and pennyroyal. These have not 
all gone out of fashion; only the other day a neighbor was 
enquiring for wormwood for a bruise. I, myself, never hear 
of sick headaches without wanting to quote Miss Ophelia 
when she told Marie St. Clair, ‘“ Juniper berry tea is good for 
sick headaches.” 

“Beer is a good family drink. A handful of hops to a pail- 
ful of water, and a half pint of molasses, makes good hop 
beer. Spruce mixed with hops is pleasanter than hops alone. 
Boxberry, fever bush, sweet fern and horseradish make a good 
and healthy diet drink.” This carries me back to my child- 
hood, when my cousin and I roamed through woods and pas- 
tures gathering spice-wood, prince’s pine, sweet fern, sarsa- 
parilla, and sassafras, to make this diet drink. 

The recipes are plain and good, though in my own expe- 
rience I never saw a goose sufficiently roasted in three-quar- 
ters of an hour, nora duck in fifteen minutes. The directions 
for preserves begin in this admonitory fashion: ‘“ Economical 
people will seldom use preserves except for sickness. 
are unhealthy, expensive, and useless to those who are well.” 


They 
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‘As substitutes for coffee, some use dry brown bread crusts 
and roast them, others soak rye grain in rum and roast it 
others roast peas in the same way as coffee.” We are also 
told that no prudent housekeeper will make French cof. 


| fee, unless she has boarders who are willing to pay for e, 
pensive cooking. 


to | 


There is a gentle sarcasm in the directions how to polish tor- | 


The latter part of the book i is taken up with “ Hints to Pe 
sons of Moderate Fortunes,” and very excellent hints and : 
monitions they are, just as good to-day as they were fifty years 
ago. ‘Take this for example: 

**One great cause of the vanity, extravagance, and idl 
that are so fast growing upon our young ladies, is the abs: 
of domestic education, Wy domestic education, I do not n 
the sending daughters into the kitchen some half dozen tines, 
to weary the patience of the cook, and to boast of it the 
day in the parlor. I mean two or three years spent wi 
mother, assisting her in her duties, instructing brothers 
sisters, This is the 
to make them happy, as good wives; for, being e 
accustomed to the duties of life, they will sit lightly as we 
gracefully upon the1 

“Children,” it says, “can very early 
the care of their own clothes. They ca 
penders, and stockings; they can make patchwork and 
straw; they can make mats for the table, and mats f 
floor; they can weed the garden, and pick cranberries { 
the meadows, to be carried to market.” 

I will close by quoting the recipe for brewis, which 
oft-mentioned dish in Mrs. Whitney’s delightful book ° 
Girls 

“ Brewis is made of crusts and dry pieces of bread, s« 
a good while in hot milk, mashed up, and salted and but 
With proper care there is no n¢ 
even in the hottest weather.” 


and taking care of their own clothes. 
is well 


taught to take 
n knit garters, 


be 


} 


like toast. 
losing a particle of bread, 
And now, dear old 


bo« yd-bye : 


—Mary L. B. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
READY MADE HOUSEKEEPING. 
Housekeeping is getting to be ready made, as w 


clothing. The culinary department may be almost abo! 
and prepared food got from the grocery. There are « 
soups, canned mince meat and canned Boston baked | 


| Coffee is bought both parched and ground, and spic« 


And what would our luxurious coffee-drinkers say to this: | frying pans and bowls, and a large stock of raw provisions. 


pepper are prepared foruse. Self raising flour can be boug 
at any grocery. Fruit of all kinds ready r for the table « 
got about as cheaply as that which must be prepare: 
above the cost of the raw food; 

and ready to be s 


price only a little 
lobster and the like are sold cooked 
Every kind of bread, cake and pastry can be purchase 
on the cost of the materials they co 
tongue, pigs’ feet 


slight advance 
Cooked corned beef, 
been on the market. Even English plum pudding 
canned, while cans of cooked green corn, beans, peas 
toes, cauliflower and asparagus, with Saratoga fried pot 
are on the shelves of every grocery. 

Cooking seems no longer to be necessary 
ing, for a little warming over of food will answer. Pr 
with a can opener, a coffee pot and a frying pan, with 


and ham have long 


in housekeep 


stove on which to place them, a housekeeper can get up4 


meal in the twinkling of ah ey 
the neighboring bakery. 
obsolete, for every can of prepared food has a label wi 
rections how to cook. This is very different from t] 


housekeeping that required a range or stove, a coffee and 
spice mill, a mortar, a cake board and rolling pin, a tray an¢ 


| chopping knife, not to mention numerous pots and 


e, with a little assistance trom 
Even the cook book may yet be 
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correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
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THE OOZY CORNER. | By inquiring at the best grocery in her vicinity, and then trying 

the three best soaps recommended there, “ Subscriber” can judge 

as to which she prefers, and will, no doubt, obtain a first class soap. 
JENNIE COWLEY SPRUCE. 


(in this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
Ze an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- | 
} 


tence of inquiry and information on all subzects of general interest and 


THE MELTING OF CREAM CANDY. 


ve to the Homes of the World.\—Goov HOuSsEKEEPING. Editor of Good HousEKEEPING: 
- Several correspondents have written to me privately asking in- 
GRAPE VINEGAR. formation of one difficulty, namely the reason that the fondant will 
itor of GooD HOousEKEEPING: not melt back to cream in boiling water. As it is not possible for 
Will some one tell me, in the Cozy Corner, how to make grape | me to reply privately I take this method of answering all who may 

gar? Mrs. R. S. S. desire such explanation as I can give. 

WINNETKA, ILL. In the first place I remind readers that the point on which they 
: ‘ = write might easily be decided by their own experiments. One 
THAT PARLOR RUG. writes, “1 make perfect fondant but it will not melt back to cream, 
litor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : don’t you think perhaps I boil the candy too high?” Why not 


‘ 
Will Catherine Owen please tell me whether the “parlor rug before asking the question boil it less and see. Boil it only till it 


n Molly Bishop’s home covered the entire floor? If not, how was | jyst hairs and try, then boil it till the hair will float from the fork— 


uncovered part treated? If the floor is of pine, would simply | try all degrees—all this will be of far more benefit than my simple 


1 it look well? Would strips of felt be appropriate and ser- words “ perhaps you do.” 

eable? What is the price of the Japanese rugs mentioned in Now, as I have never met with good creamy fondant that will 
same chapter?! H. E. B. not go back to cream, I can only guess atreasons. There can in 
RUNSWICK, IND. my experience be but two reasons for it not doing so—one that the 


attempt is made to melt it simply by standing the vessel contain- 
ing it in boiling water, forgetting that I say it must be placed ina 
vessel containing boiling water and stirred over the fire zzz it 
goes back to thin cream. This may take five minutes or more— 
but the water must 4o77 round it all the time. 

The other reason may be that the candy is boiled too high, but 
unless it is boiled till it forms a ¢owgh ball in ice water, it will still 


CHICKEN SALAD. 
r of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Vill you kindly convey to Catherine Owen, whose directions are 


plain and practical, a request that wise Mollie shall have occa- 
to make chicken salad for her boarders’ table and so give us 
directions for its preparation? and at the same time tell us how 
st to preserve any surplus dressing for future use. Whenever 
gifted author publishes a book of recipes, apart from the 
onicles of family life, however interesting, count me one of the 
t subscribers. I have many busy friends to whom such a book 
‘ld be more valuable if it should include four week’s bill of 


go back to cream but it is unmanageable to use because it stiffens 
too quickly. Then very little syrup or water may be added—but 
there is a point of sugar boiling beyond which it will only harden 
instead of melting, but iri this case the fondant could not be cut 
like cheese as it should, but would be brittle. 

All these points are fully covered in my Candy Lessons if atten- 
tion is paid to the details. Perhaps however this reiteration may 
help some who have lost sight of the facts. CATHERINE OWEN. 


es, one for each season, using such dishes as shall have been 
cht in its foregoing pages. 

AN ADMIRER OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM. PALM LEAF LACE. 
liter of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
In reply to the inquiry of Mrs. W. R. G., I send my recipe for Having seen in Goop HOUSEKEEPING a request for directions 
trawberry ice cream, which my friends generally pronounce ex- | for Knitting Palm Leaf Lace, I send mine, which I know to be cor- 
lent, also the recipe for pokeberry coloring, which is very satis- | rect, and I may add that I think you will confer a favor upon those 
actory, producing a lovely rich color: 


of your subscribers who like pretty knitted edgings and insertions, 
STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM.—Whip three pints of sweet cream and add | by advising them to send six cents in stamps to the Nonotuck Silk 
good cupful of granulated sugar; add to this one can of preserved | Co., Florence, Mass., for their knitting book, which contains a 
awberries, pressed through a sieve, and color with cochineal or poke- | number of pretty illustrated patterns, with plain and accurate di- 
rry. I prefer the latter. To prepare pokeberry, gather the berries | rections for making them 
ions g 
en ripe, pick and wash them carefully, and just cover them with PALM LEAF LACE.—Cast on ten stitches and knit across plain. 
hoj j > he strai ry int Jn} 
oil until tender, then strain, ) I lice 2 oh 
er; boil intil tend t le strai } and to every pint of juice add one | First row--slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, over, narrow, 
t of white sugar, and boil until a thick syrup, bottle and set in a cool 
over three times, narrow, over twice, purl two together. 2d row— 
e. Itis anice coloring for cakes, icing, jellies, etc., far better than ‘ 
y preparation to be found in the drug store. Mrs. A. L. I. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS. 


over twice, purl two together, knit two, purl one, in the next long 

| loop (made by putting thread over three times in first row) knit 
: : - one, purl one, knit one, purl one, knit one, purl one, knit two. 

THE FAMILY WASHING. | Third row—slip one, knit one, over, narrow, knit one, over, narrow, 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: knit four, over twice, purl two together. Fourth row—over twice, 
“Subscriber” from Oakland, Cal., asks for information on the | purl two together, knit five, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit two. 
subject of washing. Fifth row—slip one, knit one, over, narrow, knit two, over, nar- 


fhe most thorough, easiest way to do the family washing, the | row, knit three, over twice, purl two together. 6th row—over 
best washing-machine and the best soap are all matters of indi- | twice, purl two together, knit four, purl one, knit three, purl one, 
vidual preference, sometimes two persons in the same household knit two. Seventh row—slip one, knit one, over, narrow, knit 
holding decidedly different views. The most thorough, easiest | three, over, narrow, knit two, over twice, purl two together. Eighth 
way, depends greatly upon the skill, intelligence, strength, and | row—over twice, purl two together, knit three, purl one, knit four, 
conveniences. The method employing the least alkali, with the | purl one, knit two. Ninth row—slip one, knit one, over, narrow, 
least rubbing, wears out the clothes the least. knit four, over, narrow, knit one, over twice, purl two together. 

In buying a washing-machine, always take into account the Tenth row—over twice, purl two together, knit two, purl one, knit 
strength of the person who is to use it. Some machines cause | five, purl one, knit two. Eleventh row—slip one, knit one, over, nar- 
more fatigue than the old way of rubbing. row, knit five, over, narrow, over twice, purl two together. Twelfth 

A wringer does not hurt the clothes, while many times (as in the row—bind off three, take the stitch on the right hand needle, and 
case of flannels or lace curtains) hand wringing does. Sometimes | put it back on the left hand needle, then over twice, purl two to- 
buttons are pulled off, but this is due, usually, to carelessness in gether, knit five, purl one, knit two. Very easily learned and very 


the manner of inserting the garment between the rollers. | pretty, either in knitting cotton or linen thread. M. A. S. 
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were exchanged, and several days were taken for consideration 
with the following result: : 


Goop 


HouSEKEEFPING, 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED. 
For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 

AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are now in order, the only proviso 


being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


OUR DICKENS’ GAME. 


Several summers ago we were staying at one of the mountain 


houses situated in an isolated part of the Catskills, where we found 
ourselves entirely dependent upon each other for entertainment, and 
we played all the games we had ever heard of, c/s being the fa- 
vorite. We hada bean-bag party with prizes, which was great tun, 
charades and tableaux, and the games of word making that we had 
could scarcely have been counted. I remember, one rainy day, some 
one proposed doing anagrams, and, among others, roast mules was 
given, which proved such a severe tax upon the mental powers of 
the company that while the majority gave it up, others struggled 
with it during two days before getting the correct solution. 

When September came there were several new arrivals at our 
little hostelry, and among them was a young lady from Boston, 
whom we found to be a great admirer of Dickens, and very familiar 
with his books. That was before Mr. Howell’s had preached his 
new religion, and perhaps she has now adopted the views of that 
delightful iconoclast; but we remain true to our faith, and enjoy 
Mr. Dickens as much as ever, although we fully appreciate the 
charm of “A Chance Acquaintance” and “ The Lady of the 
Aroostook.” It was this young lady from Boston who proposed the 
game about which I am to tell you, and I am sure there are many 
lovers of Dickens among the readers of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
who will be glad to try it. 

We took sides, each side preparing twelve questions for the 
other to answer, and as we were away from our books, and there 
was no time for preparation, the questions were necessarily very 
simple; but we got much pleasure out of the contest, and I will 
give the questions and their answers for the benefit of those who 
may be interested. 

A. 
1. Who lost a shoe while on an errand of mercy? 


2. Who, when calling upon his sweetheart, left his gifts for her | 


behind the door? 

3. Who was called the “old soldier?” 

4. Who was always waiting for something to turn up? 

5. What was the name of the one-legged man at Mr. Creakle’s 
school? 

6. Who was Captain Cuttle’s great oracle? 

7. Who was always exhorting her friends to “ make an effort?” 


8. What trifling circumstance kept Oliver Twist from being ap- | 


prenticed to the chimney sweep? 
g. Who was nearly betrayed by her shadow? 
10. Who was Mr. Sowerberry ? 
11. What was Pip’s full name? 


12. Who was hidden in the organ loft at Bella Wilfer’s wedding? 


RB. 
1. What was the name of Barnaby Rudge’s raven? 
2. Who was always looking for an enemy around the corner? 
3. What was the name of the school master in “Our Mutual 


Friend ?” 


4. Who was the China shepherdess ? 

5. Who were Mr. Toot’s tailors ? 

6. Who used to eat his boiled eggs, shell and all? 

7. Who were Nos. 27 and 28 in the prison which David Copper- 


field visited after he became famous? + 


8. What old acquaintance did he find in the keeper of this same 


prison ? 


g. Who was called the Centaur? 

10. Who was Lignum Vita? 

11. Who used to say “ When found, make a note of ?” 

12. Who used to “Seek the balmy, sip the rosy and tread the 


mazy?” 


When the questions were all decided upon and written out they 


Answer.— 


Answer.— 


A. B. 
1. The Marchioness. I. 
2. Mr. Barkis. 2. Diogenes. 


. Mrs. Bagnet. . Bradley Headstone. 
. Mr. Micawber. 
. Burgess & Co. 

. Quilp. 

. Uriah Heep and Littimer. 
. Mr. Creakle. 


. Jack Bunsby. 
Mrs. Chick. 


. Nancy Sikes. 


SO 


OD 


. Matthew Bagnet. 
. Captain Cuttle. 

12. Mr. and Mrs. Boffin. 12, Dick Swivaller. 

As will be seen by the blanks, side 2 answered all the questions 
but three, and was consequently entitled to the prize, which co 
sisted of The Dickens’ Birthday Book. As each side number: 
five persons, the winners had to draw lots for it, and the fortunat 
young lady (not the one from Boston) who won it was much pleased 
with the appropriateness of the prize, and immediately began to 
verify the quotations, writing the name of the book and character 
after each one as far as she could recall them. Each member of 
the club was asked to write her name in the book, which is still 
great source of pleasure to its possessor. 

So interesting did this simple contest prove, that my sister ar 
myself arranged to have another with our Boston friend and h 
sister, and we decided that it should take place just before Chris 
mas, each side to take a month for preparatory reading. This pla 
we carried out, and a list of twenty-five questions was prepared | 
each side, the books being religiously closed at the expiration 
the month’s reading, and both questions and answers being giv: 
from memory. At another time I will give this list of questio1 
for those readers of Goon HOUSEKEEPING who are 


~ 


lovers 
Dickens to puzzle over, the answers to be given ina later iss 
A re-reading of many of the books would be advisable, howeve 
as most of the questions are obscure and all of them more difficu 
than those just given. In both contests the sketches and sho: 
stories were ruled out, as we were not sufficiently familiar wit 
them. F. H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC. 
(Printed in Goop HousEKEEPING of September 17th, No. 62.) 


48—HIDDEN SQUARE WORDS. 


Answer.— T 


ECHO 
SHOW 
TOWN 


49—HOUR GLASS. 
MISCONCEPTION 
LY 


CHAT TERE R 
METHODS 
LE 
U RN 
I 
I NK 
SP END 
EMPOWERED 
CATT £ BGUAR D 
UNLEARNEDNESS 


50.—CONUNDRUMS. 


Because the drier they are, the better they crack. 

Coke Sir. (Coax her.) 

Because he is let out at night and taken in, in the morning. 
Silence. 

When Autumn turns the leaves. 

A step-father. ( farther.) 

He is faithful to the last. 

One is hard to go up and the other is hard to go down. 
Adams Express Company. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. OCTOBER 1, 1887. New York City. 
Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 

All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 

iitor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
vited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
ve the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
ally reserved to the writer. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
n, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
pressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
» entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
t or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 

= 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouskKEEFPING to the 


ws Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
i. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
ws Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
w York; American News Co., Denver. Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul: 
klyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 

Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co.. Cin- 
ati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland: New England News Co., Boston; 
stern News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
( Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
s; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 


Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


7hat—All contributions for publication will be considered and 


passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 


context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
‘Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
s well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 
That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
mbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
ypy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
fore the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
vsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 
Yhat—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
te with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 
That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 


different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


‘hat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 


non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 


postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 


safe keeping “ until called for.” 


Good HouseKEEPING 969 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
THE ETIQUETTE, ECONOMIES AND ETHICS OF THE HoME. 


IN TWENTY-SIX LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


With the first No. of Volume VI. of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, of 


date of November 12th, 1887, the initial No. of a new Serial with 


the above title will be given, an instalment following in each Fort- 


nightly issue of the entire year of two volumes. 

This Serial has been prepared with much care and study, in the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household, by Mrs. Hester M. 
Poole, a practical housekeeper and thinker, and one of the most 
competent writers of our time on household affairs. 

At the outset of its publication, Goop HOUSEKEEPING said, and 
has since repeatedly renewed the saying, that 

* Our Homes are what we make them—good, bad, or indifferent 
—and their precepts and practices are necessarily more sharply 
defined, intensified and demonstrated in our own individual lives. 
They are the fortresses from which the battles of life are really 
fought—the embrasures from which are fired, with more telling 
effect for weal or woe than any other worldly actions known to 
humanity, ‘the shot heard round the world.’ ” 

These quoted words give the keynote to the preparation of the 
Serial, and it will be the aim of the writer, not only to make sug- 
gestions as to what should be done, but in defining the etiquette 
and amenities of daily living, tell how to properly perform the 
duties of home life, with a view to the greatest good jor the 


greatest number. 
Synopsis of the Twenty-six Lesson-Chapters :— 
CHAPTER I.—MArrRIAGE. 
The Ceremony—Cards of Invitation Wedding Refreshments— 


Reception—Gifts. 


CHAPTER II.—First YEAR OF MARRIED LIFE. 


Mistakes—Danger Signals—How to Grow Together or Apart. 


CHAPTER III.—Catts, Carbs, INTRODUCTIONS AND 
INVITATIONS. 
Whom to Introduce—On Whom to Call—Visiting Cards. 


CHAPTER IV.—TuHE FIxep Home. 
Boarding—Moving—The Refinements and Sacredness of the 


Permanent Habitation—Vagabondage—A Deteriorating Process. 


CHAPTER V.—FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS. 


Description of Healthful, Substantial and Artistic Furnishings. 


CHAPTER VI.—CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Suggestions How to Evolve Out of the Infant a Pert Miss ora 
Delightful Young Woman, a Boor, a Dude or a Promising Boy. 


CHAPTER VII.—HoME Moras MANNERS. 
The Homekeeper as the Inspirer and Stimulus of the Moralities 


and Graces—What to Avoid. 


CHAPTER VIII.—Economy anp FITNEss. 
The Easiest Way of Securing Comfort and Beauty—The Right 


| Thing in the Right Place at the Right Time. 


CHAPTER 1X.—DINING-ROOM AND BREAKFAST. 
The Furnishings—Linen and Table Service—Several Breakfast 


Bills of Fare. 


CHAPTER X.—DINNERS AND DINING. 
Arrangements of the Table and several Bills of Fare for Family 
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Dinners—Formal Dinners—Several Menus—Different Modes of 


Serving. 


CHAPTER XI.—LUNCHEON, SUPPER AND TEA. 
Laying the Table for the Family and for Guests—Bills of Fare 
for both—Invitations, Acceptances and Regrets. 


CHAPTER XII.—RECEPTIONS, DANCING PARTIES, AND 
ANNIVERSARIES. 
Etiquette of Hostess and Guests—Table Service—Refreshments 
—Menus. 


CHAPTER XIII.—VIsITING AND VISITORS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


BRIEF EDITORIAL MENTION. 


THE SHORTEST WAY. 


A household duty done in time and properly saves the greater 


labor of attending to it too late and diminishes the demand made 


| 


upon the time of the housekeeper. The brass may be kept bright 
and shining with ammonia. Don’t grease a creaking hinge and 
stick it up with a remedy that is worse than the evil, but put a 
little graphite or soft lead pencil on the place of friction. Why 
leave stains on cups and saucers and other dishes when ashes will 


remove them? Nota spot need be left on the cane-seated chairs 


, if ona bright, sunny day each chair is thoroughly washed and the 


Officiousness—Neglect—How to make Guests Feel at Home and ! wood saturated and dried in the open air and sun. 


How to make them Wish they were at Home—Duties of the En- | 


tertained. 


CHAPTER XIV.—SrMpuicity AND Luxury. 
Distinction between Luxury and Elegance—Between Simplicity 
and Shabbiness— How to Secure Beauty with Simplicity. 


CHAPTER XV.—VULGARITY AND VULGARISMS. 
The Snobbish, the Loud, the Fast, the Lover of Notoriety—Bad 
Manners—Slang. 


CHAPTER XVI.—FAMILY FRICTION. 


The Predominati Sauses and Cures. 
The Predominating Cau and C 


CHAPTER XVII.—GIFTs AND RECREATIONS. 
Gifts and Social Exchanges in the Family and the Neighborhood. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—DAUGHTER AND SISTER. 
The Proper Relation of Each to the Family. 
CHAPTER XIX.—WIFE AND MOTHER. 
Duties and Rights—Notable Modern Examples. 


CHAPTER XX.—HUSBAND, FATHER AND BROTHER. 
Duties of Each—Relation of Each to All—Examples. 
CHAPTER XXI.—PARASITES AND SOCIAL MARTYRS. 
A Plea for Individuality, Originality and Independence, Domi- 
nated by Good Feeling and Good Sense. 


CHAPTER XXII.—LAWN PARTIES, Picnics, CAMPING AND 
JOURNEYING. 


Iron rust comes off with lemon juice and salt, and the same kind 
of juice will remove stains from the hands. A polished floor is 
kept so by wiping it with a cloth saturated with milk, or with coal 
oil. The carpets may be kept much fresher if, occasionally, or 
general sweeping day, they be well sprinkled with corn meal and 
salt before beginning to ply that woman’s weapon, the broom. A 
faded carpet will get a somewhat new luster by putting a half tumb 
ler of spirits of turpentine in a basin of water and keeping the 


broom wet with it while sweeping. There are a thousand thing 


| about a house that may be done in the right way at the right time 


| 


and the result will be a saving of time and household belongings. 


STRIVING ONE WITH ANOTHER. 

There are mothers who cannot see the use of sports and wh¢ 
rather find fault with their boys for investing so much of their tim 
and effort in them. An understanding of the meaning of the pla 
impulse will save some misapprehension. Boys inherit an instin 
tive disposition to strive to achieve something and to indulge i 
contest for the sake of mastery. Their masculine forefathers f 
ages have been doing this in their struggle for existence, and the 
descendants of the same sex have an inborn impulse to purs 

1 


| similar activities, even before they are old enough to make them « 


| 


How to Conduct the Two First and How to Undertake the Two | 


Last. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—HOME a SOCIAL CENTER AND MORAL 
POWER. 
Beneficent Influence in a Neighborhood of the Happy Home— 
Wheels within Wheels, all Moving Harmoniously. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—CONVERSATION AND LETTER WRITING. 
The Gift and the Art of Entertaining by Conversation—The Art 
of Letter Writing. 


CHAPTER XXV.—MouRNERS AND MOURNING. 


| 


of tin fruit cans by machinery. 


any practical good ina day of civilization, when the availibility « 


} one’s efforts is delayed to a later age than it is in a more primitiy 


stage of life. A boyis not fully and truly a boy unless he shows 
good amount of this impulse. It was nature’s gift to him and 

use is not only a gratification, but it has a training effect in fitti 
him for the strite of life in sober earnest. What impractic: 
clumsy boys those are likely to be who never habitually play 
with their fellows and who never worked hard to excel each oth 


at sports. 


MUCH FROM LITTLE. 

If New England people have acquired a great deal of wealth, 
is because they have saved or produced it. The enforced frugal 
and economy of the early inhabitants in the course of time beca 
the most scrimping parsimony, and it all had the effect of pili 
up the total savings of the people until to-day the per capita wealt! 
of New England people is probably greater than that of the peop 
of any other region of the country. Few people realize thata sa\ 
ing that is insignificant initself may amount toa vast quantity when 
multiplied by itselfincessantly. For illustration take the soldering 
This had been done for some time, 


The True Dignity and Uses of Affliction—Fashion in Mourning. when a workman noticed that a drop of solder was lost in the 


CHAPTER XXVI.—UNCROWNED QUEENS. 


The Qualities which Constitute Noble Womanhood. Unselfish- 


operation of soldering each can. He contrived an arrangement 


| that saved this drop and thus made a saving of $15 a day for every 


machine in use. So itis that the housewife may save or waste 4 


ness, Affection, Power of Reason, Self-Reliance, Self-Control, | large amount of food, clothing, etc., by attention or want of atten- 


Heroism and Moral Grandeur. 


tion to the infinitessimals. 
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Goop HouskeKEEPING, 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


GOD AND HIS FLOWERS. 
The flowers of many climates, 

That bloom all seasons through, 
Met in a stately garden, 

Bright with the morning dew. 


For praise and loving worship, 
The Lord they came to meet; 

Her box of precious ointment 
The Rose broke at His feet. 


The Passion Flower His symbols 
Wore fondly on her breast; 

She spoke of self-denial 
As what might please Him best. 


The Morning Glories fragile, 
Like infants soon to go, 

Had dainty, toy-like trumpets, 
And praised the Master so 

** His word is like to honey,”’ 
The Clover testified, 

** And all who trust Thy promise 
Shall in Thy love abide.” 

The Lilies said, ‘‘ Oh, trust Him, 
We neither toil nor spin, 

And yet, His house of beauty, 
See how we enter in!” 

The King-Cup and her kindred 
Said, ‘‘ Let us all be glad,— 

Of Ilis redundant sunshine, 
Behold how We are clad.” 


** And let us follow Jesus,”’ 
The Star of Bethlehem said, 
And all the band of flowers 


Bent down with rev’rent head. 


The glad Sunflower answer’d, 
And little Daisies bright, 
And all the cousin Asters, 
** We follow toward the ligh 


praise Him for the mountains,” 
The Alpine Roses cried; 

“We bless Him for the valleys,” 
The Violets replied. 


“We praise Him,” said the Air Plant, 
“For breath we never lack;”’ 

** And for the rocks we praise Him,” 
The Lichens answered back. 


‘** We praise God for the waters,”’ 
The gray Sea Mosses sighed; 

And all His baptized Lilies, 
“Amen! 


Amen!”’ replied. 


** And now for green, cool woodlands, 
We praise and thanks return,” 
Said Kalmias and Azaleas, 
And graceful Feathery Fern. 


* And for the wealth of gardens, 
And all the gard’ner thinks,” 
Said Roses and Camellias, 
And all the sweet-breath’d Pinks. 


Hosanna in the highest,” 
The Baby Bluets sang; 

And little trembling Harebells 
With softest music rang. 


“The winter hath been bitter, 
The sunshine follows storm,— 
Thanks for His loving kindness, 
The earth’s great heart is warm.’ 
So said the pilgrim May Flower, 
That cometh after snow, 
The humblest and the sweetest 
Of all the flowers that blow. 


“Thank God for every weather, 
The sunshine and the wet,”’ 
Spoke out the cheerful Pansies 
And darling Mignonette. | 


And then the sun descended, 
The heavens were all aglow; 

The little Morning Glories 
Had faded long ago. 

And now the bright Day Lilies 
Their love watch ceased to keep; 

** He giveth,”’ said the Poppies, 
“To His beloved sheep.” 

The gray of evening deepened, 
The soft wind stirred the corn, 

When sudden in the garden 
Another flower was born. 


It was the Evening Primrose, 
Her sisters followed fast,— 
With perfumed lips they whispered, 
“Thank God for night at last!” 
— Unidentified. 


UNDER THE DAISIES. 


at a deal of trouble we take, 


It is strange wh 


What a sac > most of us willingly make, 


How the jips may smile though the heart may 
ache, 

And we bend to the ways of the world for the 
sake 


Of its poor and scanty praises! 
And time runs on with such pitiless flow, 
That our lives are wasted before we know 


What work to 
Under the daisies. 


h before we go 


often we fall in a useless fight, 

For wrong is so much in the place of right, 

And the end is so far beyond our sight, 

*Tis as when one starts on a chase by night, 
An unknown shade pursuing. 

Even so do we see, when our race is run, 

That all we have striven for, little is won, 

And of all the work our strength has done, 
How little was worth the doing. 

So most of us travel with very poor speed, 

Fai 

Least brave in the hour of greatest need, 

And making a riddle that few may read, 

Of our life’s intricate mazes. 


ng in thought where we conquer in deed; 


Such a labyrinth of right and wrong, 
Is it strange that a heart once brave and strong 
Should falter at last, and most earnestly long 
For a calm sleep under the daisies ? 
But if one poor troubled heart can say, 
His kindness softened my life’s rough way,” 
And the tears fall over the lifeless clay, 
We shall stand up in heaven in brighter array 
Than if all earth rang with our praises. 
For the good we have done shall never fade, 
Though the work be wrought and wages paid, 
And the wearied frame of the laborer laid 
All peacefully under the daisies. 
Unidentified. 


RECOMPENSED. 
Sometime—how long or short the Lord knows 
best 
In the swift cycle of the coming years, 
These hands shall lie still, folded on the breast, 
Throbbing no more with earthly hopes and 
fears. 
The dreams, the passions that oft thrill us now, 
And longings that are near akin to pain, 
Then stilled for ever, and the care-lined brow 
| ‘The kiss of death shall smooth to youth again. 


When all the weary toil with which we wrought 
At our life’s work, undaunted by defeat, 


Falls from the nerveless grasp, the goal we 


sought 
All unattained, our work all incomplete; 


Count not God’s plan defeated in the life 


He gave to us, nor all our toil in vain 


Because we are not victors in the strife; 


Wrests victory from defeat. 


| 


Who bravely fights and nobly bears his pain, 
Not what we win, 


But what we s¢rizve for, doth the Master heed; 


If what we sought to be we have not been, 


Our striving may have helped another’s need. 


What though the web our hands shall leave un- 


done 
Be tangled, and its pattern feebly wrought? 
If it be finished by some stronger one, 
The stronger soul may win the goal we sought. 


What though we grope and stumble in the 
way, 
The thorny way by which our feet are led? 


shtly and to lay 


Yet strive to walk upris 


Foundation firm for other feet to tread 


If by our toil another’s feet may rise 
And climb the starry heights we fain would 
gain, 
Into a purer air and clearer skies, 
Surely our work shall not have been in vain. 


What matters it though we shall one by one, 
Through the swift cycles of the coming years, 

Fall out the ranks and leave our work undone? 
Some soul shall reap what we have sown in 


tears. 


Laura B. Boy 


MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN. 


The three sweetest words in the English language. 


MOTHER. 

The first fond word our hearts express 

In childhood’s rosy hours, 
When life seems full of happiness, 

As nature full of flowers : 
A word that manhood loves to speak, 
When time has placed upon his cheek 

And written on his brow 
Stern lessons of the world’s untruth, 
Unheeded in his thoughtless youth, 

But sadly pondered now, 
As time brings back midst vanished years, 
A mother’s fondest hopes and fears. 


HOME. 
The only Eden left untouched, 
Free from the tempter’s snare,— 
A paradise where kindred hearts 
May revel without care. 
A wife’s glad smile is imaged there, 
And eyes that never knew a tear, 
Save those of happiness, 
Beam on the hearts that wander back 
From off the long and beaten track 
Of sordid world] 
To taste those purer joys that come 
Like angels round the hearth at home. 


ness, 


HEAVEN. 

The end of all a mother’s prayers, 

The home of all her dreams ; 
The guiding star to light our path 

With hopes enchanting beams, 
From out a world where wild and dark 

The tempests often rise ; 
Yet still in every darksome hour 
This star shall rise with holy power 

And point us to the skies, 
Where Mother, Heaven and Home are seen 
Without a cloud to intervene. 

— Unidentified. 
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TABLE SUPPLIES AND EQONOMIOS. 


WuatT To Buy, WHEN TO Buy, AND How To Buy 
WISELY AND WELL. 


Prepared Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING by Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


FALL PRESERVING FRUIT. 

Dealers divide fruit into three sorts—hand fruit, table fruit, and pre- 
serving fruit. Hand fruit is that not particularly selected, but of a 
quality to be eaten from the hand; table fruit is that carefully chosen 
and assorted, usually the choicest that appears, and which brings the 
highest price; preserving fruits are, in many instances, varieties never 
eaten from the hand or on the table. Many of the peach varieties, how- 
ever, that are favorites for eating, make the best preserves. 

It is important in selecting fruit for preserves to get that which is suf- 
ficiently ripe, but not over-ripe. A great deal of the fruit brought to 
market is picked more or less green; for, if left to ripen on the bough, 
the market would be glutted all at once, and the season, particularly of 
pears and plums, would be very short. It is not always convenient for 
the housewife to do up preserves at the immediate time she can procure 
the fruit. How to keep fresh fruits in perfection it is well for her to 
know. Fruit must be sound, to begin with ; otherwise it is useless to try 
to keep it under any conditions. Always unpack fruit from the barrel, 
box, or crate; for it heats in the center of the package, and fermentation 
takes place, more or less. In a temperature of 45 degrees fruit will keep 
a long time. The room or closet where it is kept should be darkened, 
for light destroys the flavor of fruit. Pears should be picked just as 
their seeds are beginning to turn, laid on a shelf separated, when they 
will ripen perfectly sound. Plums and grapes should be kept in the 
same conditions, only on earthenware. 

There is a limited quantity of genuine Morris White peaches brought 
to the New York market this fall, which are very handsome for preserv- 
ing, particularly in heavy syrup and in brandy. This fruit is very large 
and perfect; it costs from $1.50 to $3 a basket. White Heath peaches, 
which generally fill the place of Morris Whites, have not the flavor of 
the latter, but are used extensively for preserving on account of their 
color; they sell for from $1.25 to $2 a basket and are the favorite canning 
peach. Smocks are one of the best varieties for preserving; they are 

dry and absorb the syrup, becoming rich and delicious in flavor; they 
cost from $1 to $1.50a basket. Old Mixon and rareripe peaches are red- 
fleshed and pretty looking for canning, but lack in flavor when done up. 
Crawfords, of all the colored peach fruit, are the finest and richest for 
preserving ; they are also the most expensive, bringing from $1.50 to $3 
a basket. 

The finest varieties of pears are not any too good for preserves; lower 
grades of this fruit, which, when ripe, may be good hard fruit, or excel- 
lent for stewing, baking, etc., are not worth doing up in sugar. Prime 
Bartletts make excellent preserves, but the later varieties are generally 
preferred. Fine Bartletts are yet to be had, however, for from $3.50 to 
$5 a barrel. Vergalors are among the richest and most highly flavored 
pears that come in late, but, asa rule, they are too expensive for pre- 
serves, being used almost exclusively in the vicinity of New York for 
table fruit. Duchess pears are fine for preserving; this season the crop 
is a comparative failure, the fruit being badly speckled. Beurre Bosc, 
Beurre d’ Anjou, and Beurre Clargeau, are all excellent for preserving 
in sugar or brandy. They come in late, and always bring a good price. 
Sheldon, Swann’s Orange, and Seckle pears are prime fruit for canning. 

There is a very short crop of plums this season, much to the regret of 
the housewife who depends largely upon this rich fruit for her winter 
store of sweetmeats. The chief plum raising districts are Green county 
New York state, and in central New York, the fruit from Rochester, 
and its vicinity taking the lead in quantity and quality. Growers state 
that their trees are old, affected with black knot, and must be thrown 
out and replaced, with the result of it requiring several years before 
plums will be plentiful again. In the meantime it is probable that Cali- 
fornia plums will be sent in amounts to fill the gap. It is doubtful, 
however, if the favorite Damsons will be grown there. The Rineland 
gage is a large standard variety, and excellent for preserving, although 
it comes in early, and perhaps before the housewife is ready to under- 
take fall preserving. These plums have brought $ro a barrel this season 
and from $1.50 to $2 a bushel. German prune plums have been more 
plentiful and low-priced than other varieties this season, but they are 
strictly a hand plum. The blue Quackenboss, and purple Bradshaws 
are the next kinds of dark plums that have appeared in anything like a 
reasonable quantity and been sold for fairly moderate rates. They are 
ranked with table plums, as are all the California plums, and have not 
sold lower than 15 and 20 cents a quart. Most of the domestic table 
fruit sell by the dozen or quart, and California table fruits, by the dozen 


or pound. Of all the plums used for preserving, Damsons are esteemed 


the finest. They are very scarce and costly this season, having never 
been offered less than $6 a barrel or $1 a basket containing six quarts. 
The English Damsons are the first to come in. What are known as 
‘**Frost Damsons”’ arrive in market with frost and are smaller and much 
more desirable for preserves. Damsons may be done up in brown sugar 
and are preferred so by many. Copper plums, which come in about th 
time of the English Damsons, makearich preserve, not as dark a 

Damsons. The Coppers are seldom used excepting for preserves 
They bring high prices, having sold in New York for $8 a barrel and for 
$1. 75 a half bushel. Pond’s seedling and Lombard’s are also excellen 
preserving plums. Egg plums are probably more limited in quantity 
than any of the fine varieties of preserving plums; these have sold fc 

$1 and $1.25 a six quart basket, and have been engaged ahead by house- 
wives who will not be deprived of this delightful addition to the stor 
closet. 

Crabapples are among the delicacies in preserving fruits that are not 
in quantity to meet the demand this season. They are regarded as on 
of the handsomest preserves, when they hold their stems. Crabappl: 
jelly is besides so delicious that it is a deprivation to do without it. The 
Siberian variety of this fruit is by far preferable for preserving. It i 
smaller, a bright red color and the stems are more tenacious than th 
more common sort. This fruit sells for from 75 cents to $1 a peck this 
season in New York. 

Quinces are just appearing and in a fortnight the best preserving sorts 
will be offered. Early quinces are excellent for baking and stewing, bu 
apple quinces, which arrive later, are the finest for preserving. The 
should be a bright yellow, and round, and chunky in shape. The earlie: 
kind is pear shaped. Good quinces bring $3.50 a hundred. 


DILUTION OF SPICES. 

A large number of specimens of spices and condiments purchased i: 
Washington and Baltimore have been carefully examined and analyze 
by the national department of agriculture. The results show the al 
most universal practice which exists of dilution of the pure spic 
with cheaper waste material, or the substitutioneof inferior goods 
The more common adulterants were found to be, for this part of the 
country, yellow corn-meal, cracker dust, colored earths or ochres, 
cayennes, mustard hulls, and farinaceous matter of all kinds. Else 
where ground refuse cocoanut shells, peanut shells, oil cake, cow peas, 
cedar sawdust, olive stones and buckwheat are often found. Among 
eleven brands of mustard none were found which had undergone no 
alteration from the original seed. 

In all but the English the fixed oils had been expressed, since it is 
used for many purposes and adds nothing to the value of the see 
as a condiment. This perhaps cannot be classed as an adulteratior 
The commoner additions are flour and yellow corn-meal, with at times 
hulls of the white mustard seed, and color in the shape of turmeric o: 
some coal-tar yellow. None of these adulterations are injurious, but 
deprive the purchaser of his rights. Mineral matter is at times adde 
Ordinary gypsum was found in two samples in large amount, and san 
in another to a greater extent than could occur by accident. The latter 
brand contained flour as well as sand, and was deprived of its oil, which, 
by the way, is advertised alongside it in the papers, and is guarantee: 
to be genuine mustard. 

Only one pure brand of pepper was found and that was of Englis! 
origin. The cheaper baltimore varieties were made up of pepper hulls 
yellow corn, burnt shells, cracker dust, woody fibre and cayenne to giv 
pungency, all these materials being found in one specimen. Red peppe: 
was made from yellow corn and a red earth, with a sufficient cayenne fo 
pungency. 

Ginger is found in its original condition in many qualities. Then it i 
diluted with farinaceous matter, mustard hulls, corn and burnt shells an 
is often colored with turmeric. 

Cloves suffer from the abstraction of the essential oil which gives then 
their value, and are adulterated with material of inferior nature, such a 
spent cloves and clove stems, corn, burned shells and mineral coloring 
matter. Different grinders select their adulterants, and by the aid oi 
coloring run them through many different spices. Corn is the favorit 
in the District of Columbia and Baltimore, while cocoanut shells are 
much used further north. 

It is quite possible to stop all this adulteration, which now amounts to 
over 8o per cent., if proper legislation can be effected in all the States 
At present Canada, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey and Mich 
igan alone have laws which are of value. 


THE surest and most practical way of not having milk scorched is t’ 
scald it in a double boiler, or a tin that sits in a kettle of boiling wate: 
The wetting of a kettle with cold water and allowing it to remain a few 
minutes before putting the milk in will lessen the danger of scorching 
the milk. 
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Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


FALL DRESS GOODS 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Offer among their large assort- 
ment of Fall Dress Goods, the 
following Special Lines: 

Two Lines Stripe and Check 
Cheviots, 44 inches wide, at 60 
cents; worth $1. 

Also, Three Lines Check and 
Stripe Suitings, 54 inches wide, 
at 75 cents; well worth $1.25. 


ORDERS ] FROM ANY PART OF THE | 
QOUNTRY WILL RECEIVE | 


\ 
CAREFUL AND PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


JAMES MeCREERY & 


Broadway and llth Street, 
New York. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 
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ae 
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= 
= 3 = 
° 


All other so- peated French aie are BOGUS. 


Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which fully 
explaine what the System is, and gives a number of testi- 
nonials, Add 
JAMES McCALL & CO., 


Mention this publication. 46 East Lith Street, New York, 


STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500Choice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts, 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


M.J.CUNNING & CO. 148 W. 5th St. Cincinnati.0. 


WE WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


which will be sent FIREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 
Sold everywhere and sent post — on receipt of 
15 cents in stam] 


ELECTRO-SILIGON 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., “ze York, 


HUMPHREYS’ 


DR. HUMPHREYS’ BOOK 
Cloth & Gold Binding 
144 Pages, with Steel Engraving, 
MAILED FREE, 

Address, P. 0. Box 1810, N. ¥. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES PRICE. 
1§ Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations... .2 

2 Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Oolic.... 42 
‘rying ec olic, or Teething of Infants. 2 

4) Diarrhea, of Children or Adults...... 2 


~ 


Dysentery, Gripiug, Bilious Colic.. 2 
pCholera Vomiting.......... 2 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis.............. 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache..... {2 


Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo. ‘2 


OMEOPATHIC 


Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach.......... of 
ifSuppressed or Painful Periods..... 
Whites, too Profuse Periods * 
Croup, Cough, Difficult ‘Bre ~athing. 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions.. a 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains...... 
‘ever and Ague, Chills, Malaria..... . 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding...... ........ 


Catarrh, Influenza, . ‘old in the Head 


Whooping Cough, Violent Coughs.. . 
General Debility Physical W eakness 


Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed... . 
Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation.. “1.01 


| ¥ 


| 
| 
| Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
} price. —HUMPHREYS’ MEDICINE CO, 109 Fulton St. N.Y, 


ITCHING. 


Besides its antiseptic virtues, pine-tar has an 
action on the skin which renders it peculiarly 
useful in its morbid states. Auspitz, one of the 
highest authorities in modern dermatology—tells 
us that pine-tar lessens “‘hyperamia of the skin,” 
and that it diminishes scurfiness by keeping the 
cells of the epidemic layer in good condition. 
As a consequence pine-tar removes the redness 


of the skin by substituting a more tonic state of 


| 390 Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 
Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co., Cadiz, O. 


READ THIS 


THE DIAMOND WATER FILTER, 


Is the only Filter that Cleanses itself with 
Filtered Water. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


DIAMOND FILTER CO., Spencer, Mass. 


SPEEDY RELIEF | 


FOR VICTIMS 


For all who suffer from pains in the side | To Headaches, the use of Ayer’s Sar- 


and back, originating in disorders of the 
Liver and Kidneys, is found in Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. ‘‘For several months I 
suffered with pains in my back and side. 

Nothing helped me until I began to take 


| sape irilla has proved exceedingly bene- 
ficial. ‘Having occasional terrible 
headaches, I have found no medicine 
that would give me relief for any length 
i time until I took Ayer’s Sar- 


Ayer’s Sar saparilla. 


saparilla. 


relief, and four entirely cured me.’’— 


Mrs. Kate Hodges, Melrose, Mass. 
Dr. J. C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Two bottles gave me great | After taking a few bottles, I am free 


from the attacks for. months.’”’-— Frank 
Roberts, 727 Washington st., Boston. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


the vessels for that sluggishness of the blood cur- 
| Teme, or congestion, which keeps up its rough 
| and ill-nourished state. Even more important 
and significant of its action is the power to allay 
itching, or pruritus. As so many powerful 
anodynes have been used, for the most part 
vainly, to allay that irritability of the sensory 
nerves, entitled ¢/ching, it is clear that pine-tar 
|has a sedative effect on the sensory nerve- 
endings of the skin. It must be admitted that 
this is a most valuable attribute, as the persist- 
ence of pruritus is peace-destroying and exhaust- 


ing to the vital powers.”’ 


Packer's PINE-TAR Soap. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
100 Fulton St., New York. 


WONDERFUL | 


Dyspeps\® 


Is the greatest discovery of the century. A speedy 
and absolute cure guaranteed of any case of Dyspepsia, 
indigestion or Constipation, recent or of long stand- 
ing. Ask your druggist for it, or it will be sent post- 
paid on of price, cents. Prepared only 
J. K. COOK & CO., 7 Barclay St., New York. 


A PERFECT FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
THE MOTHER'S FAVORITE. 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS, 
The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
NV ost Economical, 


OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 
EASILY AND QUICKLY PREPARED. 


Send for circ ulars and pamphlets giving testi- 
montals of Physicians and Mothers, which will 
amply prove every statement we make. 

For sale by Druggists. 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887. 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the ** sweet- 
est, fattest, healthiest in the Itisa 
beautiful — and will do any mother’s heart good. 
It shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as 
a substitute = mothers’ milk. Much valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 0O., Burlington, Vt. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


FISH IS GOOD BRAIN FOOD. 

Even if fish were richer in phosphorus than meats or other food 
materials, this would not establish its superiority for the nutrition 
of the brain or the production of intellectual energy, writes Prof. 
Atwater in the Century. 
abundance of phosphorus in fish. On the contrary, an extended 
series of analyses in this laboratory have revealed proportions of 
phosphorus in the flesh of our ordinary food fishes differing in no 
important degree from those which have been found to occur in 
the flesh of the other animals used for the food of man. . 


But there is no proof of any especial 


Physiologists tell us that the way to provide for the welfare of | 


the brain is to see that the rest of the body is in good order, that, 
in other words, the old proverb of “a sound mind in a sound 
body ” is sound doctrine. And they are getting to tell us further 
that one way in which brain work is hindered is by bad dietary 
habits, as, for instance, overloading the digestive organs by taking 
too much food. Of the vice of overeating (a vice which we Amer- 


bill—only one being a faé/e d’héte dinner. Haddock is quoted at 
Wilmington, Del.; rockfish at Baltimore, and bluefish is mentioned 
only at Old Point Comfort. The greatest variety of fish mentioned 
ona single bill is on that of a hotel in Boston, which includes 
fifteen varieties; the next largest being in New York, with 
ten varieties. 

The game part of the bills (game laws being on in May) includes 


| black duck in New Brunswick, redhead in Toronto, wild squab and 


English snipe in Boston, mongrel goose, dow bird, plover, snipe, 
and canvass-back duck in New York, “ fillet de bear” in Washing 
ton, duck in Louisville, “small birds” in Detroit, snipe in Mil 
waukee, and stewed squirrel in San Francisco—not a very large 


| assortment. 


icans by no means monopolize), a considerable part, in this coun- | 


try at least, and I think in England and among well-to-do people 
on the Continent of Europe also, is the vice of fat eating. Weare 
a race of fat eaters. If any one doubts this, I think the statistics 
to be shown in a succeeding article will convince him, unless he is 
ready to deny the practically unanimous testimony of such facts 
as I have been able to gather. It comes about very naturally and 
is really due to the fertility of our soil, the consequent abundance 
of food, and the toothsomeness of food materials rich in fatty 
matters. The result of this is that the quantity of fat in the 
average American’s dietary is very large indeed, mainly because 
of the large amounts of meats, butter, and lard consumed, and is 
far in excess of the demands of his body, unless he is engaged in 
very severe muscular work, or exposed to extreme cold, or both. 
For people with sedentary occupations, including the majority of 
brain workers, this simply means charging the organism with the 
burden of getting rid of an excess of material. ‘This excess, the 
physiologists and physicians assure us, is detrimental. 

Some kinds, tike salmon, mackerel, white fish, and shad, are 
quite fat, but the flesh of cod, haddock, bass, blue fish, perch, 
flounder, indeed the majority of our most common food fishes, has 
extremely little of fatty and oily matters. Now it seems to me 
very reasonable to assume that brain workers and other people 
who do not have a great deal of muscular exercise may very ad- 
vantageously substitute fish in the place of a portion of the meat 
which they would otherwise consume. | am very well aware that 
such hygienic. advice might come more appropriately from a phy- 
sician than from a chemist, and am therefore glad to be able to 
quote from no less an authority than Sir Henry Thompson, who 
urges “the value of fish to the brain worker” on the ground that 
it ‘contains, in smaller proportion than meat, those materials 
which, taken abundantly, demand much physical labor for their 
complete consumption, and which, without this, produce an un- 
healthy condition of body, more or less incompatible with the 
easy and active exercise of the functions of the brain.” 


AMERICAN HOTEL FARE. 


A gentleman curious about hotel living in the United States re- | 
cently secured about forty #énus from the principal hotels of the | 


country, from New Brunswick to California, for the purpose of com- 
parison, reports the Hartford Courant. They are of about the same 
date in the month of May, and give an excellent idea of the kinds 
of food furnished to travelers on the North American continent. 
In the matter of fish in May, shad is found all the way from To- 
ronto to Topeka, Kan. Whitefish appears on the bill of one hotel 
in St. John, New Brunswick, and on one in San Francisco, between 
which points it is mentioned only once, on a Kansas bill. Salmon 
has the most frequent mention, reaching from Maine to California, 


COOKING AND TEMPERANCE. 

In the New York 77/$une recently appeared an interesting ac 
count of what is being done in New York to teach the great art « 
cooking to the daughters of poor people. This work is really one « 
the most beneficent conceivable. It produces more solid good in 
more direct way than any other form of philanthropy. Silly peop! 
are apt to fancy that there is something undignified, ignoble, paltry 
about cooking. In point of fact the art is the indispensable founda 
tion to all forms of civilization, and ignorance of it is at the botto: 
of half the worst evils that afflict modern society. The conditio 
of the poor in so-called civilized countries is for the most pai 
wretched chiefly because the masses know nothing of the prop: 
methods of preparing food, or of the selection of it. They, as 
rule, waste their food fund in extravagant and injudicious pu 
chases, and then they spoil half they buy through their culinary 
incapacity. Out of these spoiled meals—out of all this indige 
tible, unpalatable food; out of the disgust which such barbaro: 
cooking breeds—arises the craving for drink which drives tho 
sands and tens of thousands to the saloon for comfort and con 
pensation. 

It may confidently be asserted that not ten per cent. of the m: 
who drink do so solely because they relish liquor. When such 
positive love of drink exists it is generally a symptom of disease. 
Men are led to drink or driven to it by external conditions m« 
often, and nothing is more conducive to this end than the mis« 
able dieting which is the common lot of the poor. The man w! 
knows that he has a wholesome, savory meal awaiting him at hon 
is not likely to linger at the saloon. The life which grows up abo 
the latter place is not a natural one. The customers of the b 
seek the place as an alternative quite as often as because they lil 
it. They are fugitives from discomfort, from bad and repulsi 
food, from dirt and evil smells; not seldom from the foul mox 
bred in their womenkind by misery and rum and beer. Wom 
are driven to drink by the hopelessness of making homes for the 
husbands and children. Their ignorance of cooking and hou 
keeping thwarts all their efforts, and they attribute the squalor 
which they vegetate to their poverty, and fall back on the salo 
as a source of forgetfulness. 

Teach them or their daughters to cook, and at once light is 
in on their darkened lives. They then hold a talisman which wil! 


| bring their husbands from the rum-shop, and keep them at hon 


which is more. They can then establish something like a fam 
circle, and the nucleus fixed, new means of extending the wh: 
some influence will develop of themselves. The whole charac 


| of the average workingman can be improved, elevated, sweeten 


| ideas which had possession of him. 


by this one instrumentality. It is no doubt possible to diet a mai 
out of anarchism even. Your natural Anarchist is a dyspeptic. | 
is soured by malnutrition. Feed him back into good health a 
vigorous digestion, and he will laugh at the gloomy and trucul 
Good cooking can be mace 


| to count for a great deal in the solution of diificult social problems, 


including Knoxville, Tenn., Detroit, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Salt | 
| to their working apparatus they would find conversions from drink 
| not only easier and more numerous, but much more enduring. 
| Teach the girls to cook, and an immense deal of friction will be 


Lake City, and Cheyenne. Soles are mentioned at Falmouth, Me., 
Boston, and San Francisco. Red snapper and pompano are on the 
list in Boston, New York, Savannah, Augusta, Ga., Montgomery, 
Ala., New Orleans, Chicago, and Cincinnati. Cod is honored with 
ménu mention only once, at Saco, Me. Bass appears in Boston, 
Hartford, New York, Washington, Old Point Comfort, and Louis- 
ville, Ky. Only four places were able to afford trout on the dinner 


| eliminated from modern life. 


and particularly in the settlement of the drink question. If all t 
temperance organizations would add a cooking-school attachment 


Temperance and wholesome food 
are natural allies and partners, and bad food is the greatest in- 
centive to drink that can be named. By all means, therefore, !et 
the cooking-schools be heartily approved and supported. 


Send for Circular. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


MRS. E. M. VAN BRUNT’S 


DRESS REFORM PARLORS, 


39 East I9th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Ave., W. Y. Gity. 


Hygenic and Artistic Underwear for women and 
ildren. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’ 
f Boston, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 
urments in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 
sle. A full line of Ferris’ celebrated **Common 
Sense, Waists, Corded Waists, for allages. **Dress 
Forms,” Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 
\bdominal Bandages, etc, made in the best manner, 
f any material; ‘*Corsets for Equestriennes,”’ 
“Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.” All patented 


velties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


WHY MOTHERS 


ut stiff corsets on thi 
do ii 


Send for(ircular. 


RIS 
Manufacturers, 841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 
THE PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS SACHET 
Contains the best face and 
nursery powders. Full 
size 7% x 3% inches. All 
who have seen it are de- 
lighted at having found at 
last the best Face Powder 
in the most convenient form 
for carrying and applying. 
The Nursery Powder is es- 
pecially designed for pre- 
venting and removing all 
skin troubles, especial! 
those with which youn 
children are afflicted. Both 
Bae hs powders are the result of 
SS years of study and experi- 
. ment, and we warrant them 
’ tented April rath, 1°S7. free from all deleterious in- 
redients. For sale by all dealers in toilet articles or 
ent on receipt of 25 cents. ’ 
THORPE & MALLORY, Mirs, 219 Sixth Ave, N. Y. 
Wuat Say OF OuR SACHET: 


Messrs. Thorpe & Mallory.—The perforated cha- | 


mois face powder sachet is the best I have ever used, 
t only being a good powder, but very handy to 
carry. I can fully recommend it, particularly to ladies 


traveling. Pauline Hall, Casino, N. Y., July 23, 1887. 

Larchmont Manor, N. Y., Friday.—Gentlemen: The | 
sachets are charmingly convenient. I shall always | 
use them. Very truly, Minnie Maddern, Bijou Thea- | 
tre. N.Y 


‘Phorpe & Mallory.—Dear Sirs: I am perfectly de- 
lighted with the face powder sachets. Yours very sin- 
cerely, Fanny Rice, Casino, N. Y., July 10, 1887. 


See that the words *‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 


pornts. | It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 


BARLER'S SIFTER. 
tA BEST IN THE WORLD. 


AX T 


HE ONLY SIFTER in the market which 


can be operated with One Hand. 


\ ial CUS It does not grind impurities through the wire 


\\ pees 


cloth, like other sifters. 


With one hand grasp the Wooden Handle 


(do not touch any other part) and then shake 


the sifter sideways. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sold by Dealers in House Furnishing Hardware. 


PROF, CHS, LUDWIG VON SEEGER 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 
Knight of the Royal Austrian order of the Iron 
Crown ; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 


Order of Isabella: Knight of the — Prussian | 


Order of the Red Eagle ; Chevalier o 
Honor, & c., &¢., says: 


“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC 
| should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy 
| cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- 
| dy. I am thoroughly conversant with its mode of 
| preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate 
| pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the .- 
| commendations it has received in all parts of the 

world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, 


the Legion of | 


GRANULA 


An me pie Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
cious diet, Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 
Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


ONE MILLION BABIES 


Might be made happy 


In their old age if their mothers fecorded their doings 


in such a book as 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


| for grown-up days. 


Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- | 


uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 
| Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
| Dyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak 
| kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 


Her Majesty’s Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 


Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales and the we, For the skin, Complexion, 
Eruptions, Chapping, Roughness. $1.00. Of Drug- 
gists. 

LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla, 
is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 

N. Y. Depot, 38 MURRAY STREET. 


COLEMAN 


‘fi | COLLEGE. 


A Live PRACTICAL SCHOOL. 

| Cheapest and Best.—Endorsed by 
rhousands of graduates and the most 
prominent business and professional 
men of the state and nation. 

H. CoLeMAN, PRES. Newark, N.J. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother 
the story of the events, happenings and cunningness 
attending the progress of * My Baby,’ as a memento 
Designed and Illustrated by 
ANNIE F, Cox. Printed in colors. Bound in ele- 
gant style. Cloth and gold $3.75. Turkey morocco 
$7.50; tree-calf, $7.50; Spanish calf, $7.50. 

sent by Mail postpaid on receipt of price. Cata- 


| logue sent free on application to 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
Please mention this magazine. 


Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Perfect Bread. Key to Cooking, Lessons in Caa- 


Books for $1.0 sent post-paid by Ciark W. 
dy Making, Six Cups ef Coffee. 


THE IMPERIAL CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 
in! i j 
No guarantee mn etght hours 
more benefit than can be sera Co 


in ten —_ from any ingredient 
of a similar nature. Corns and \, 


Bunions which chiropodists and 
remedies have failed to relieve have, strange as it may 


| seem, been wholly removed by our “SOLVENT” in 


eight hours. It possesses no poisonous or deleterious 
ingredient, and its use can in no wise affect the most 
delicate skin or tissue. A single application of our 
Solvent will prove a more conclusive verification of our 
statements than would whole pages of printed matter. 
It does its work while the body is asleep, and the nerves 
and muscles at rest ; hence no sensation of pain is ex- 

erienced. The price we have pieces at only 25 cents. 

ull directions accompany each bottle. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent on receipt ~ by J.K.Cook 
& €o., 7 Barclay St., New York. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


CRUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swepr Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


In Hor WEATHER. 


Here is a seasonable communication: ‘“ With the thermometer 
in the nineties, hot meat is to many of us as dust and ashes, while 


to the dyspeptic and impecunious alike lobster mayonnaise is im- | 


possible. A cheap, nutritious, most appetizing and easily digested 
salad is made with sliced ripe tomatoes, and kidney, or the larger 
variety of haricot beans, cooked in the ordinary manner, inter- 
mixed when cold and after the skins have been removed with a 
suspicion of chives (young onions) cut exceeding small. With 
sweet, nutty oil,” says the writer, Mr. Tuer, of the Leadenhall 
Press, “one must be most generous, but with the final dash of 
Tarragon vinegar contemptibly mean.” 


CucuMBER PICKLES. 

Cucumbers for immediate use may be pickled by making a brine 
—a saturated solution of salt—covering the cucumbers with it, and 
adding water, if necessary. This strong brine will act sufficiently 
in one night if poured on hot; if cold, give it twenty-four hours. 


safety. The simpler the form of the bottle the easier it will be to 
keep it clean. Two of them should be in use, one in a strong so- 
lution of bicarbonate of soda, after thorough scalding, while the 
other contains the food for immediate feeding. Carelessness in 
the management of the feeding-bottle is the cause of death in num- 
berless instances every summer. The presence of decomposing 
food in the digestive tract of the child acts as a powerful irritant, 
probably by reason of poisons developed from the undigested ar 
ticles of food by the process of putrefaction. Pure sugar, than 
which nothing can be less harmful, when decomposed by the 
growth of the yeast-plant, produces alcohol and carbonic acid gas, 
both powerful poisons to the higher grades of life, and in con- 
siderable quantity destructive to the very agents (the plants) which 
produced them. In the same way all food stuffs, when decom 
posed, produce deadly poisons. Some of them act something like 


| croton oil and the other irritant vegetable poisons, and cause pro- 


fuse watery evacuations from the bowels—“ summer complaint.” 


| Others resemble opium or morphine—cause stupor and convul 
| sions.—S?t. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Drain off the brine, and pack in a jar with scalded vinegar, cloves, | 


cinnamon, and a lump of alum as big as a marble for each two gal- 
lons of cucumbers. Pour the spiced vinegar hot on the cucum- 
bers, and add a piece of horseradish root as large as a man’s finger, 
and, if desired, two or three green peppers. These pickles will be 
ready for use in three days, and will keep for years. When cucum- 
bers are packed for market, only strong brine is necessary; for, 


when needed for use, they are taken out of the brine, freshened, | 


and then put into vinegar, with spices, etc.—Scientific American. 


How To TASTE. 

Strictly speaking, with the tip of the tongue one can’t really 
taste at all. If you put a small drop of honey or oil of bitter 
almonds on that part of the mouth you will find, no doubt to 
your great surprise, that it produces no effect of any sort; you 
only taste it when it begins slowly to diffuse itself and reaches 
the true tasting region in the middle distance. But if you put 
a little cayenne or mustard on the same part you will find that 


it bites you immediately—the experiment should be tried sparingly | 
—while if you put it down lower in the mouth you will swallow | 


it almost without noticing the pungency of the stimulant. The 


reason is that the tip of the tongue is supplied only with the | 


nerves which are really nerves of touch, not nerves of taste proper 
—they belong to a totally different main branch, and they go toa 
different center in the brain, together with the very similar threads 
which supply the nerve of smell for mustard and pepper. That is 
why the smell and taste of these pungent substances are so much 
alike, as everybody must have noticed a good sniff at a mustard- 
pot producing almost the same irritating effects as an incautious 
mouthful. When one is trying deliberate experiments on the sub- 
ject, in order to test the varying sensitiveness of the different parts 
to different substances, it is necessary to keep the tongue quite dry 
in order to isolate the thing you are experimenting with and prevent 
its spreading to all parts of the mouth together. 
this result is obtained in*rather a ludicrous manner—by blowing 
upon the tongue between each experiment with a pair of bellows. 
To such undignified expedients does the pursuit of science lead 
the modern psychologist.— Boston Journal. 


BoILinG MILK FOR CHILDREN. 
While milk is kept on ice, in the milkman’s can or in the do- 
mestic refrigerator, it is continually receiving the germs, becoming 
more and more infected with the germs of decomposition. The 
practical lesson from all this is the necessity of boiling milk or 
other artificial food for children shortly before it is given as nour- 
ishment. This cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds 
of all concerned in the welfare of children, and the younger the 
child the greater the importance of observing the rule. 
In the earliest months of life a feeding-bottle of some sort is a 
necessity, but it should be discarded as soon as possible. A child 
is such that great care, constantly observed, will alone insure 


THE PLAIN CooK. 

Plainness, in many things, is a virtue, but, as a qualification in a 
cook, it is a delusion and a snare. Yet the “ plain cook ” flourishes 
with remarkable luxuriance, as any one who takes the trouble to 
scan the “want” columns of the daily papers may discover. 
“ Wanted, a Plain Cook,” appears to be a standing advertisement, 
varied occasionally with the information that it is “A good plai: 
cook ” whose services are coveted,—the insertion of the qualifying 
adjective being, possibly, that the advertiser has had some experi 
ence with ordinary plain cooks, and having discovered that ther: 
is a considerable number of bad ones, is laboring under the hallu 
cination that there must be a few good ones. 

We say hallucination, for there is no such thing as a good plain 
cook. A woman, who has just enough knowledge of cookery to 
enable her to spoil food, adopts the title because she think 
kitchen work less irksome than other housework, and is willing to 
do it for an amount of wages that convinces the economical house- 
wife she is going to get a treasure— a sort of angel on toast. Th 
mistake is soon discovered. The new girl can neither boil a 
potato nor broil a beefsteak properly, and the result is that Bridg: 
is suddenly bounced, unless the victimized family have the patienc 
of Job and the digestion of an ox. 

So long as there is a demand for plain cooks, so long will the: 
exist. Like everything else in the world, they, no doubt, answe1 
purpose, and that purpose seems to be dyspepsia. If we cou! 
get along without eating we might tolerate their existence; but 
we can’t, why, then let us insist that our food be put before us i 
such a shape that it may neither displease our palate nor clog our 
digestion. The somewhat plain proverb, ‘“ Heaven sends us meat 
but the devil sends us cooks,” was probably conceived by one 
the victims of a plain cook. 

Our own country is not the only one afflicted with the plain 
cook. A London writer, in explaining the difference between 
English cookery and that of the French, says: ‘In preparing 


| butchers’ meat for the table, the aim of French cookery is to make 


. | it tender, of English, to make it hard. And both systems equally 
In actual practice | 


effect their object, in spite of the difficulties on each side. The 
French butchers’ meat is tough, coarse-grained, and stringy; yet 
French cookery sends it to table tender. The English butcher: 
meat is tender enough when it comes home, but domestic cookery 
sends it to table hard. Don’t tell me the hardness is in the meat 
itself. Nothing of the kind; it is altogether an achievement of the 
English cuisine. I appeal to a leg of mutton, I appeal to a bee'- 
steak, as they usually come to the table; the beef half-broiled, the 
mutton half-roasted. Judge for yourself. The underdone portion 
of each is tender; the portion that’s dressed is hard. Argal, the 
hardness is due to the dressing, not to the meat; it is a triumph of 
domestic cookery. Engage a ‘ good plain cook;’ tell her to boil a 
neck of mutton,—that will show you what I mean. All London 
necks come to table crescents, regularly curled.” Whether or not 
this be all true of English domestic cookery, we can’t say; but it 
certainly is true, to a lamentable extent, on this side of the water. 
Food originally good in the beginning is brought to a bad end, and 
the divinity that shapes that end is your “ good plain cook.” 
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to MISSOURI | P. D. & CO’S Patent TEA OR Corree 
te the Cured STEAM WASHER CHINA POT LID FASTENER. 


ed cases ; long experience and a series of experiments WANT ACTIVE Prevents the Lid from falling: off while 

ness in have enabled me to cure almost hopeless cases by a : pouring from the Pot 

n num- new method, for which a patent has been granted ; YWYy ENERGETIC MEN | It fits any shaped pot, and saves ie cont many times 
my system precludes the use of medicine of any kind: ust AS) and Women ail ove me over by preventing the breakage of lids and cups. 

posing For particulars apply to It is made of German Silver and is an ornament toa 

rritant PROF. JOSEF ZERVAS, : bn “Oke doce tt pay 4 pot. Every one will appreciate the additional com- 
346 East 42d St., New York. = tort from its use. 


ted ar 


r, tha N MULSION favorareso East Boston, Mass. 
an TIMULANT-EMULS andconvincingthatsale 
by the gic. - are made witlr little dif- Aug. 4th, 1887. 


SY lty vifl Dear Sirs :—Enclosed 
i a Washer ont two week i 
id gas, returned at my expe nse if not satisfactory. re - — find our che ck for 
n con- canthus test it for themselves. Don't fail towrite for dollars, in settlement 


terms and illustrated circu lar with outline of argu- 


ich king sales. J. Worth, sole | 7 = invoice July 25th-—— 
which The only stimulant emulsion known, made from New York City. | 


a? their own use 
lecom nothing but oe don 2 woeks trial to persons 
, Agent, Ask Ask partiealareabout 
like FINEST COD LIVER OIL, RYE BRANDY Cas 
AND ICELAND MOSS. \A se your fastene 
(Very palatable, no oil taste.) Tyler's Pat, Flour Receptacle and Sifter Respectfully yours, 
laint. rhis Emulsion is perfect and will bear reducing ; _, IS THE FINEST / =. New ENGLAND 
onvul with water should it be too rich for the patient; i HOUSEHOLD 
most nutritious and digestible ; cures the worst pot om , CONVENIENCE 
srandrioli cures Coughs, Colds, and kindred mala- 7 wr | || Made to hold one 
hoarseness in Singers, , and es Pul- sack of (49, Price per mail, 20 cts. each or 6 for $1.00. 
I ary troubles generally s remarkable in its , - (| s.) and keep it i j i 
lient and qualities, the lungs, throat and 6free from must, Paine, Dichl & Co., 12 Bank St., Phila., Pa. 
mina internal organs are healed, inflammation allayed, etc., = 
by its soothing properties A_ perfect | By i scent of the kitch- 
rishes reventive and cure when taken in time. For Clerg t Me “i en, etc. The World’s Favorite 
numerable references given if desire or sale by a are made ot heavy 
cover. druggists, or sent by express on receipt of $1.00. , 2 bright tin, hand- COVERT Ss 
‘ment, PURITY GUARANTEE CO., somely decorated 


210 Front St., New York. in assorted colors 
plai: = and are made to 


ifying . hang up on the 


xperi Oh at sight for their Church Pew, 
ther: A = tom with asifting Office, Store, Dwelling and Piazza 


‘ ag sit It entirely prevents a wet umbrella 
hallu from soiling anything. The trame 
ill defects of speech, radically and positively re- w ire oi ip pan tal, 

, scie ific » aj nished in Pp ite, or ipannec 
plain 1 by a scientific method (without the aid of the crank, »sift out The pen teste by there. 
licine or instruments) in all and the most severe Patented Mar. 29. 1887. just what flour is fore easy to detach. The rack is 
-ry to ises, within four weeks at wanted for immediate use, without a particle of waste held in place by two screw hooks 
hink bia | or litter. Compare this simple method with dipping which go with it. The price brings 

re | _ a sack or barrel and getting your shelves coverec 


the pots we are 
making now we shall 


PoTTEery Co. 


Fancy Knob, 


; it within the means of everybody. 
Ing to Every Good Housekeeper needs it. Will ship one secure- The thle ticle 
: ' crated to any address, on receipt of $2.75. Special : ae 


is world wide, and agents have 
oust fb bee to the trade. Agents wanted in every town 


Th for the cure of Stammerin andcity. F. A. TYLER, 120 W. Dominick St., 
ROME, N.Y. as it is seen. Price per 


doz., $5.00. Will send sample on 
rida 239 E. 79th Street, - NEW YORK. ; 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for receipt of price. Special low prices 
ted to agents. 
i 5 orresp School.Club& Parlor. Bestout. Cata- quo 
Office hours from LAY logue free. T. 8, DENISON, Chicago, LiL. Sample, 42 Cents. 
solicited. 


the; Scrap Pictures, Games, &c., and Sample Book Wi The E. Covert Mfg. C0., 
wer a THE GROCERY TABLET 50 of Cards only 2c. Star ¢ ‘ard © 0., Station 1L,Obiv, — Farmer Village, NLY., U.S.A. 


cou! 
nat : Is a new and clever device for recording 
the daily orders for family supplies. 


ides It is rr inches pa | and 6 inches wide; made of fine 
 ‘ lished wood, and with its bright metallic pegs or 
meat r ers, presents a very attractive appearance. 
e idea is simply to “ peg up” or indicate on this 
ne ol pact list of household articles, the things that are 
ed, or soon will be, whenever the housekeeper or 
makes the discovery. When the daily order for 
t tore is to be made,a glance at the tablet shows 
just what is required. Price 50 Cts., postpaid. 


il. H. WHITE, 65 Duane St., New York. 
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INFANTS and CHILDREN 


For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspep- 
tics, and Aged People, 


THE ONLY FOOD that digests as easily as 
——- milk, and agrees with all infants and 
ren 


THE ONLY FOOD that thoroughly nourishes 


the child, without the addition of cow’s milk. 


THE ONLY FOOD that removes from in- 
fancy all necess ty, danger, and annoyance of 
a wet nurse 


t 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
; yet HEALTH and 


her 


COMFORT 


meat Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


bee f- Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


= It is one of the most 
, the popular and satisfac- 
Ih of tory in the market. 
‘ For sale by all lead-@ 
oil a ing dealers. 
don Price by maf! $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
an CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 
at it 


ater. { BOOKS FOR $1.00 SENT POST-PAID. 


ip 


iF TAKEN BY MOTHERS once or twice a 
day, the quantity of milk will be inc penned 
and quality at once improved. 


IF THE CHILD IS RESTLESS chance 
partially from nursing to SOLUBLE FOOD. 
DR. STUTZER, Food Analyst for 
Rhenish Prussia, says: CARNRICK’S 
SOLUBLE FOOD is the best of all 
the foods I have ever examined.” 
“OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND 
YEARS,” by Manion HAaRLanp, book of 64 
pages, giving careful instructions for bringing 
up the little ones, sent free by 


REED & CARNRICK, N. 


Is the only food that contains 
g a full descr 


All the elements necessary to make 


givin 


Perfect Bone, Flesh and Muscle. 
and that digests as easily as human milk. | 


and Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons 
in Candy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Soluble Food| 


Send for pamphlet of sixty-four pages 
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BUSINESS COMMENT. 


Dixon’s * Carburet of Iron ” Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled, 
but the quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s 
big cake. 

B. S. Lauderbach & Co., 775 Broad street, Newark, N. J. are the sole 
proprietors and manufacturers of Lauderbach’s German catarrh remedy 
that is held in such high repute by those having used it. This firm 
issues a pamphlet exhaustively treating upon catarrh, hay fever, asthma, 
etc. that those suffering from either of these diseases would do well to 
obtain. 


The Duplex corset is becoming widely known as being comfortable, 
perfectly healthful and the most durable corset known to the trade. It 


can be instantly adjusted to fit any form, or it will be made to order | 
It is made and sold by the Duplex Corset Co., | 


without extra charge. 
of 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, who warrant everyone they send out, 
and will refund the money where satisfaction is not given. 
them of brown or white jean, sateen or silk, orders from out of town will 
be promptly filled. 

A piece of crape is fluttering from the front door-knob. 
own story: The nurse was careless and left the baby carriage in a damp 
basement. The next time she took the baby out riding, it caught cold. 
A physician was called, but it was too late. 


house carriage—all combined, making a perfect baby carriage. See 


advertisement and send for catalogue. Not sold by dealers. 


Covert’s wet umbrella rack is an article that will be found useful in | 


Everybody knows that a wet umbrella 1s a nuisance. 
It is made of suitable wire, 


every house. 
These racks are designed to overcome this. 


and the dish, for receiving the drip, of metal, all of which is well galvan- | 


ized to prevent rusting. The dish rests by its rim on the wire frame, 
making it very convenient to empty. The rack has sufficient room for 
three umbrellas. It is held in position by the use of two screw hooks, 
which go with each rack. The manufacturers, the E. Covert Manu- 
facturing Co., of Farmer Village, N. Y. have placed it on the market at 
a very low price so that every body can afford to have one. 

James McCall & Co., of 48 East Fourteenth street, New York, have 
issued a book entitled the French System of Cutting and Fitting, which 
should be in the hands of every reader of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


divided into lessons; each lesson is fully illustrated, so as to explain 
with simplicity the details of the system. By these illustrated lessons 
the art of cutting and fitting is taught in the same way that the school 
master teaches a child how toread. The learner begins at the beginning 
and goes on step by step until the work is completed. The system can 
be learned from the printed directions without a teacher. If any instruc- 
tions are necessary they are given free of charge, either at a personal 
interview or by writing, that is, when a lady buys the system from them 
she is at liberty any time to write to them, or call at their place of 
business for any further instruction she may require. There is no limit 
to the time for such instructions, and no extra charge. 

If housekeepers will save every scrap of silk, satin or velvet, thin 
plush, etc. whether bias or straight, short or long, soiled or fresh, such 
as pieces of ribbon, old sashes, furniture satins, cravats, neckties old 
dresses and in fact every scrap of silk from one inch in length, cut them 
in strips about one-half inch wide, a little more or less makes no differ- 
ence, soft or thin silks should be cut three-fourths of an inch wide of 
course the more even they are cut and sewed the better will be the ap- 
pearance of the material. Then lap the end of one piece on top of the 
other say one-half inch and sew them together as you would rags for 
common rag carpet, only be sure the sewing is strong and as you sew 
them roll them in balls weighing about one pound, as ‘his is the quantity 
required to make a square yard, and send them to J. Ryan 243 East 
Fifty-ninth street, New York, they can have them made up into curtains, 
rugs, piano covers, table scarfs, etc. at small cost. Silks woven in the 
rag carpet style take (14 pounds.) If much satin or velvet is used, it 
being heavier than silk, then allow 14 pounds to the square yard. 
Then again if it is all light weight silks one pound will make a square 
yard. Fine woolen goods such as flannels, cashmere, poplins, velvets, 
etc. prepared in the same manner as the silk, makes handsome and 
stylish curtain materials. 

The handsome catalogue of the Coleman Business college is received, 
and from it we learn that Mr. H. Coleman, the president began his 
labors as a teacher, in training young men for business pursuits. The 
school that, by a course of practical training, develops the capabilities 
and powers of each individual pupil, stimulates his ambition, sharpens 


They make | 
It tells its | 


The Holman Adjustable | 
Cab can be detached from the wheels and carried into the house with | 
the baby. A perfect cradle, a perfect sleigh, a perfect crib, a perfect | 


Itis | 
a book containing 148 pages, divided into twelve parts, each part is sub- 


| his perceptive faculties, awakens all his dormant energies, secures self. 
confidence, and teaches him to think and act for himself, deserves public 
consideration. The Coleman College is devoted to this specialty. It 
has moved steadily forward in its good work, continually growing in 
public estimation, until to-day it has a patronage extending to every 
section of the country, with an attendance much greater than ever be- 
fore. Located at 707 to 713 Broad street, Newark N. J., a prosperous 
and growing city, noted not only for its manufacturing, mercantile, rail- 
road, banking and other interests, but as a delightful residence city, 
whose suburbs, far and near, are dotted with the palatial homes of re- 
tired merchants and men of culture, with New York, the Metropotis of 
the nation, only thirty minutes distant, rare opportunities for securing 
situations of emolument, trust and honor, are offered those who have 
their own way to make in the world. But the influence with which 
course of business training invests a young man is not confined t 
narrow a compass. The boundless resources and commercial inter- 
ests of this great country offer wide and various channels leading t 
| position and competency, not depending on capital or privileges other 
than a knowledge of the ideas, questions and needs of the times, couy 

| with integrity of character, health and earnestness. The large nun 
who have gone forth from this institution thoroughly equipped for their 
life-work, and who to-day are identified with the manifold industrie: 
the country, bear abundant evidence of its efficiency and utility. 


Prof, Joseph Zervas of 346 East Forty-second street, New York, claim 
to be able to cure consumption without the use of medicine. Thro 
his experience of many years he has discovered that symptoms of m 
diseases of the lungs and of the organs of respiration are frequent 
| erroneously put down as symptoms of consumption, while they in { 
result from a curvature of the spine. These diseases are frequently 
associated with indigestion, lassitude, chlorosis, asthma, etc. The 
vature of the spine gives an unnatural bent position to the chest, 
thus the lungs and heart are crowded and compressed, more part 
larly by the lower ribs. A free use of the lungs and heart, and the prope 
| exercise of their natural functions is thus interfered with. Thus { 

tion ensues that leads frequently to injuries, especially of the tips of + 

lungs, and to blood expectorations. To relieve the congestion and pa 

the patient will breathe more and more superficially, and thus ar 
sufficient supply of oxygen will be furnished to the system, genera 

| producing a number of symptoms that are set down as consump 

| without actually being consumption. To overcome this or rath¢ 

stretch the back bone, Professor Zervas has invented a belt wi 

straightens the body and especially the spine and chest. It enables 

patient to breathe normally, and thereby causes inhalation of oxyg« 

| sufficient quantities. This removes the cause of the diseases and ins 
the cure. Finally, the extent of the exercise rests with the judgme: 
the patient, and his ability to regulate the belt prevents the possili 

| of aharmful excess. After the physician has properly applied the 
and has taught the patient how to go through the exercises, the pat 
may readily continue the same for some days without further aid, 

| under the care of anurse. Proper supervision should however be given 
from time to time by the physician, who can thus ascertain what re 

| sults have been achieved. As may be necessary he may thus order 

a different adjustment of the belt and balls. 


The Book 


Where they are, what they are, and why they are destined to become the most 
charming and desirable homes in America. 


50 Cents. 
75 Centa. 


Sent by Mail, Post-Paid, on Receipt of Price. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & 00., Publishers, 


GREAT BARRINGTON, AND SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 239 Broadway. 


It is sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. Ask the Newsboy® 
on the Trains or Boats for it. 
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GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Ladies! the only reason many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressing: 
than Raven Gloss is because they ali 
mya greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 
ye now put in handsome boxes, given 


a new name, or labeled as their own 
make. Beware ofthese. Insist upon 


having Raven Gloss, the best, softens 
leather, and makes shoes look natural, 
not varnished. 

Burron & Orr.ey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


HOLMAN ADJUSTABLE BABY CARRIAGE 


COSTS NO MORE THAN THE OL > STYLE, AND CAN BE READILY ADJUSTED. 


BABY CRADLE. 


HOUSE CARRIAGE. 


The illustrations above are made from photographs. The adjustable parts do not change the 
appearance when used as a street carriage; they can be used or not at the pleasure of the pur- 


chaser. 
fect. 


The HOLMAN CARRIAGES are warranted for two years. 
Over 1000 sold in Chicago since March Ist. 


Every part is absolutely per- 
Sent to all parts of the United States and safe 


delivery guaranteed. Send fora catalogue containing latest styles, cheapest to finest. 


HOLMAN ADJUSTABLE CARRIAGE CO., 275 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


BLUIN Is the best Laundry Blue in 
the world, because it cannot 
spillor spatter. It will not streak the clothing. It 
not freeze and burst the bottle. Ten cents’ worth 
blue twenty-four large washings. Send ten cents 
sample package ; three for 25 cents. Stamps taken. 
lress (mention this paper), 
H. A. TULLAR, Box 17, Waterville, Conn. 


yw" a few people say of Dr. Baird’s Granules. 
_. How ARTISTS APPRECIATE THEM. 
The new system of cure and how it works. 


RS Your reporter met on the 
street a day or two ago a prom- 


inent newspaper man, and he 


said his wife had been an in- | 


valid for years, and she had 
found immediate and sure re- 
lief by taking Dr. Baird’s 
Granules. 
A prominent artist writes : 
“They are indeed the most 
wonderful thing I ever saw.” 
An artist from Connecticut 


the proprietor of a art 
piley there says he had a 
riend that was promptly 
cured by their use. 

A prominent artist, and the proprietor of one of the 
largest and finest art galleries in New York City, sent 
to Dr. Baird on Saturday morning for two boxes, say- 
ing: ‘The box I tried proved so beneficial that I wish 
to continue their use.’’ 

prominent business man of Newark, N, J. says: 
“| have suffered very much from habitual constipation. 
I never saw anything to equal them in prompt and 
curative effects.” 


Others write that they have been cured of piles of | 


ng standing by their use in five days. Certainly for 
lerangements of the body. due to improper action 


of the granular system, as the glands of secretion and | 


excretion. ‘* They promptly and surely cure.” Being 
purely vegetable, they are harmless. 

A gentleman from Newark, N. J., orders them the 
fourth time and says: ‘All those that have taken your 
Granules, would not be without them for anything. 
All recommend them very highly. I never took any 
medicine that helped me so much as your Granules, 


and I can tell you I have spent lots of money already | 


psia and kidney trouble. 


tor my complaint, dys ' 
not be without them, neither 


“My_ brother woul 
would Mrs.——.” 


_ Being founded on a new principal of cure, viz., | 
by acting on secretory and excretory system of the | 
body, the result of their use shows it to be the only | 


correct principal. 

Dr. Baird may be consulted in his office, 157 West 
Twenty-Third Street, New York, every day, 10 to 12 
A.M. and 1 to 3.30 P. M., except Saturday, when not 
later than 12 M- : 

Dr. Baird’s Blood Granules are not a pill to physic, 
but are a small granule scarcely larger than a mustard 
grain. A sufficient number will act asa cathartic. but 
are best taken one or two at a time, and taken often. 
They certainly remove impurities and diseases of the 
lood, strengthen the heart, cure malaria, habitual 
constipation, piles, dyspepsia. ae liver, headaches, 
diseases of women, etc. Of all Druggists, or of 
Dr. Baird. 25 cents per box § boxes, $1. 


10 CENTS dress in the “ Agent’s 


Directory,” which goes whirling all over the United 


States, and you will get hundreds of ~7_ circu- | 


lars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., from those 
who want agents. ou will get lots of mail matter 


and good reading free. and will be Well Pleased | 
List containing name 


with the small investment. 
sent to each person answering this advertisement. 


T. D. CAMPBELL, 45, Boyleston, Ind. | 


(silver) “> for your ad- | 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


‘'Y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


DR. HOWARD'S 


GALYANIC =SHIELD 


Is the only Genuine Electric Appliance made. 


It was awarded the Medal at 
American Institute N.Y. Dipilo- 
ma from Society of Arts, Penn- 
sylvania; Medal New Jersey 
State Fair, 1885. and has the ev- 
dorsement of the ablest physi- 
cians in America. It is differ- 
ent trom all Belts, Girdles and 
other appliances. Its action is 
immediate, and its cure speedy 
and permanent. When meet over 

he small of the back as shown in 
cutitcures Kidney Diseases, 
RKheumati-m. Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Weak Back Debility, 
Paralysis,ete. Over the Liver 
it starts it to healthy action. and 
; expels all poisonous taints from 
the blood. over the Stomach. it cures Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Constipation, Sle plessness, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Dizziness, Nervousness. Sour Stomach, 
Epilepsy, etc. Illustrated pamphlet free. Don’t buy 
avy Drugs. Electric or Magnetic appliance until you 
read it, Price of Shield from $3 upward, by mail. 


AMERICAN GALVANIC CO., 
Cor. Eight St., 756 Broadway, New York. 


‘Woice-Losenge 


For excessive or injudicious use of voice and for the | 
Sample 10c. | 
LAKESIDE Mep. Co., Chicago. | 


voice fatigue of teachers, singers, etc. 


PERFECT MATCH in Buttons for any gar- 


ment can be secured by sending us your scraps or | 


pieces, which we will make into the Prettiest Button 
you ever saw. Send for circulars with full informa- 
tion. 
facturers, Springfield, Mass. 


F. H. GOLDTHWAIT & CO., Button Manu- 


_BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


Highest Prize and only 


fora lady to stamp Plush 
Velvet, Linen or any other 
material for Embroidery or 
Painting. All that is re- 
quired is to pass a warm 
iron over the back of the 
pattern and it leaves the 
design clear on the article. 
In stamping Plush or Vel- 
vet, pass the iron ightly 
over the back of the paper 
so as not tocrush the goods. 
A new book showing over 
400 designs sent on receipt 
of 15 cents. A sheet con- 
taining 25 designs ready to stamp sent on receipt of 


25cents. BRIGGS & 104 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 


Are the best in the world 


Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


mighty Cancer cure was dis- 
covered by Dr. Augustus Ashburner of London, 
England, and is an infallible remedy in all cases. It 
attacks the disease in the lips, tongue, throat, stom- 
ach, breast or any part of the body. Mirabilis begins 
at once to build up the system, and the agonizing 
pain gradually subsides. The most learned physi- 
cians in yn! pore can testify to the cures effected, 
as wellas celebrated surgeons of New York, where 
cures have been a great success. It has been tested 
for four years and proves infallible in every case. It 
cures when doctors say their is no hope. Send 
stamped self-addressed envelope for circular. 

M. NOBLE, office 24 Union Square, N. Y. City. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


Without Redness or Roughness, Soft as Velvet, Smooth as a Baby’s. Dry, Wrinkled 
Hands no longer possible, by wearing at night 


THOMPSON’S MEDICATED GLOVES. 


PRICE, $2.50. 


Thrice wearing will convince the most skeptical that they are the one thing needful. 
To be without them is almost a sin. 
hands free from coarseness and grimy stains and that vulgar redness so unpleasant. 
Ladies who wear diamonds and rubies should have their hands white and lovely, as a 
fit setting to the beautiful gems. 


Ladies who do housework need them to keep their 


INVENTED BY 


Mrs, C. THOMPSON, Celebrated for her 


Patented Bangs and 


None other Genuine. 


Waves for the Hair. 
240 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Catalogues sent free. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


OUR 


TABLE CORN STARCH 


made from carefully selected Hawpatch 
White Corn by a special process of our 
own is the BEST OF ALL for Blanc 
Mange, Puddings, Cake and other table 
delicacies. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, OR 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE. 


AMERICAN STARCH CO., 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


SHOPPING nai: 


Ladies can do so just as satisfactorily as if they 

ersonally bought over our counters. We sen 

FREE upon Application our Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List of 


UNDERWEAR, SUITS, HOSIERY. 


And many other novelties. Absolute satisfaction 
guaranteed to every purchaser. Address, 


Established, AHLER 503 and 507 6th Avenue, 
1863. M BROS. °- New York 


READ THIS! 


A $2 WASHING MACHINE FREE! 

Last year we placed upon the market the great 
est labor-saviug invention of the 19th century 
It was a self-operating Washing Machine. It 
washes tl clothing clean WITHOUT THE 
WASHBOARD OR ANY RUBBING WHATEVER. 
We advertised a few hundred free to introduce 
them, and through these free samples sold over 
80,000, One lady in Chicago (Mrs. McDer- 
mott, 338 W. 15th St.,) was so well pleased with 
her sample that she became an agent and sold 
over 1200 in four months. W. C. Hamill, Box 
357, Toronto, Ont., ordered over 600 after test- 
ing his sample. We have scores of just such 
examples as this. It pays “to cast your bread 
upon the waters.’ OUR GREAT OFFER. This 
year we intend to sell not less than ONE MIL 
LION WASHERS, and to do this we will first 
start off by GIVING AWAY 1000 samples. All we 
ask of those who receive one is that they will 
give it a good trial, and if satistactory recom- 
mend it to their friends. Agents are coining 
money. We have several who are making $10 
per day and upwards, “ First come, first served.” 
So if you want one from the lot we are going to 
give away, send your name and address at once, 

Address, MONARCH LAUNDRY WORKS, 
420 Wabash ave.,Chicago, IL (Mention this paper), 


FRE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 
teed to remove Superfluous Hair, Wrinkles, 

Freckles and all distigurements permanently. Also 

SECRET OF BrAuTy. Send stamp to 

YOUNG & CO., Chemists, 4 and 6 West 14th 

Street, New York. 


PATENT 


EGG BEATER 
Cream Whip. 


SURE! 

RAPID! 
EFFECTUAL! 
BEaTS 

One Egg in a Tea Cup 
in 18 seconds 

Or Six Eggs in a Bow) 
in 70 seconds. 

Perfectly Adapted for Any Shaped Dish. 


Samples 30 cts. each per mail. 


PAINE, DIEHL & GO., 122Bank St., Phila., Pa. 


BIF Ap | 
FRAGR, > 4 | 


HEALTHFUL LIQUID SUBSTITUTE 


TOOTH POWDER 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEET 
ANDTHE GUMS HEALTHY 
CONTAINS NO GRIT,NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS. 
DIRECTIONS 
DIF! THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONAFEW 
DROPS OF RusiFOAMAND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


PRICE BOTTLE 
PuT uP ey. 
E.wW-.HOYT & CO, 


PROPRIETORS OF 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. , 


LOWELL,MASS 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
| retail box & <5 of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 

boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
we | for presents. Express charges light 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 

Address, 

c. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
i CHICAGO. 


DRESS STAY 
Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable. Standard 
quality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
satin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. | 


| 


fA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


STILLWATER 
WING Green Bay 

WISC NSING i! 
2 $s 


fois 

E.St.Loujs 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the truo 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between th 


* Atlantic and Pacific. 


The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Molin 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairficld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenwort 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis anid 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns 


“The Creat Rock Island Route”’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
permanent way is distinguished for its excellence. It 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of soli 
steel, its rolling stock perfect. Its passenger equipmen 
has all the safety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison anid 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


“The Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to th 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers superior 
inducements to travelers Letween Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluff, St. Joseph, Atchi 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and interm 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chi! 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 

R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN, A, 
Pres’t & Gen'l Manager. Ass’t Gen’l Manager. Gen. & Pass «t 


Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or Rupture. 
Explanations and testimonials free. Address, __ 
U. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 


WALPOLE ANILINE DYES. 


These Dyes are put up in neat screw cap bottles. 


Full directions are given for dyeing cotton, wool, s 


leather, straw, grasses, flowers, feathers, hair bone, ivory, and any animal or vegetable substance. The cons 
ience of this package and the liberal quantity in each makes these dyes the most desirabie, as well as the cli 


est, in the market. Each bottle contains nearly five 
“Family Dyes.” 

Sample bottles sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
and name color wanted. w 


times as much as is usually offered in the so-ca 


In ordering state purpose for which dye is to be used, 
S, 


ALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORK 


Importers and manufacturers of every description of Dyes and Chemicals, 44 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breaks 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


| 


-WILBUR'S . 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (Q stamps 
for trial can, H. ©. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricuarn S. 
RosENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 


| one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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WOLFF'S 


TRANSPARENT 
PAINTS 


Produce the same ettect as woud staining and polish- 
ing, without its cost and labor. 
NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 
bet = 4 stain old furniture without scraping off the 
varnisn. 
Can be used as a Lacquer for Metal, China or Glass 


Ware. 
Will make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 
ored glass itself. Send for Circulars. 


Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cents. 


When ordering, please state on what wood you | 
| 


wish to apply it, and the effect desired. 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


‘his ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 
Sc the ome Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Bar- 
bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any known 
skin disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulated 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 
great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 
all of the above complaints 1 if used as directed. It has 
been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor 
for over twenty years, and has accomplished wondertul 
results, 


Send for “Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 


LYTomw’s 
MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 6O., 


2365 2d Ave., - NEW YORK. 


‘| ESSONS in CANDY MAKING by CATHERINE 
4 OwEN,” is sold by all Newsdealers, or will be 
t postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by the publishers, 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


The Finest Bridal Gifts 


\ND GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS—AND 
ANNIVERSARIES, SABBATH SCHOOLS &c, 
We have many elegant and suitable Pictures for 
SILVER and GOLDEN WEDDINGS. 
—ALSO— 


MANY NEW PICTURES 


OF ALL KINDS. 


The new Haig Liching, ““LIMBURG ON THE LAHN,” 
the companion to the well-known 
St. MICHAEL.” 

T 


first copies of the small edition of Jroofs only 
t received. 
Meissonier’s ‘‘ SERGEANT’S PORTRAIT.” 


NEW SPORTING SUBJECTS, 


Slocombe’s “ PASTORAL FARMs.” 
an exquisite facsimile after Bouguereau, ‘“‘ DESERTED” 
“A TruE PATRIOT,” again in stock, 
and many other Novelties in 
ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
and other Beautiful Pictures. 
New and very attractive PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 
The finest PICTURE FRAMES, all the 
ROGERS’ GROUPS, Etc. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


| Made and handsomely put up by the 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
| Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 


pholstery, Drapers’ Goods, 
Fringes, etc. 


ALSO 
SHADES, 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 
We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 


This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 
The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. F. KNAPPE, 


117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. | 


7 /. 


B. CLrark & CO., of Minneapolis, offer First 
PP Aah on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota in 
amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to §| 
per cent. Mortgages on Minneapolis City Property, | 
interest 7 per cent. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references | 
before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL-. 
LACK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Bosten. 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS 


17 N, Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


he} Comic and Sentimental Songs—music size, 
with Plays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. 
Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with §5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with ee orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES / YouR | 


FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres-_| 
pondence, now in the Market. 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


BRUCELINE. 


The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to 
its original color. It is notadye. $1. Bruce’s Hair 
Tonic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 
falling out and causesa new growth. $2. Guaranteed 
or money refunded. M. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 

Send for testimonials. 
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AND MILL 
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AR ME ‘EED MIL testimonials 
sent on application. WILSON Os. 


‘FREE By return mail. Fail 
Moody's New Tailor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & co. Cincinnati, O. 


\W Juite House 
Cook Book. 
The largest sim- 
plestand most come 
rehensive Cook- 
300k ever publish- 
ed. Superior to all 
others. A collec- 
tion of choice re- 
cipes, original and 
selected during a 
period of forty 
ears practical 
year keeping. The 
standard system of 
American Cookerye 
New and radical 
features contained 
in no other similar work. Exhaustive treatise on carv- 
ing fully illustrated with 22 designs, 520 broad pages, 
large type, conversational style. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Explanatory or ar free. Sent postpaid 
. receipt of price, $200. GILLETTE PUBL ISH- 
NG COMPANY, 59 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


Comfortable, Elegant, Per- 
fectly Healthful, and the most 
“see durable known to the trade. 
Over 1,000,000 American Ladies 
now wear the 

Duplex Corset. 
Double Bone, Double Steel, 
Double Seem. No bones to 
break over the hips. Can be 
instantly adjusted to fit any 
torm, or apie to order with- 
out extra charge. Sent toany 
address upon receipt of price. 

Every Corset Warranted. 
Money refunded if not satis- 

factory. 
Brown or White Jean, $1.00 
per pair; Sateen (any color). $2.co per pair; Sateen 
(any color, better quality’, $3.00 F a pair; Silk or Sat- 
een (any color), $6.00 per pair nd 15 cents extra if 
to be sent by mail. Th 


DUPLEX CORSET CO, 
218 6th Avenue. New York 4 9 


repairing Flours, for 
(Debility,and Children’s 
mainly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 
ORIGINAL CRAYON 
Bronze Frame.$ 12 


Send photo, or imperfect 
likeness, Satisfaction 


KE. Mth St., between bth 
Ave. and Broadway. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EVERYWHERE. 


Se POC POC O 


Doe no 


| ("The notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 


i lb. of OXZY N, is good for 25 cents. 


contrary to current cos- 
metics which cover up 
detects, primarily 


urges the skin of impuri- 
ties, and secondarily feeds Ip ve skin. For Beautify- 
ing The Complexion It Has No Equal. 


Miss Kate Stanton, M. D , says: “I take great pleasure 
in recommending Oxzyn Balmas a hygienic remedy for pre- 
serving a fair and healthy complexion.” 


We have the highest recommendations from the most 
competent — 
For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 


manufacturers and pam, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of $1.00. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


SHERBETINE. 


A delightful tonic, a pleasant drink, a ready relief for 


all stomach disorders. Price Fifty Cents per bottle, 
by express prepaid. 


CALLARD & CO., 
77 Hudson St., New York, 
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LADIES who prefer to 


ity of Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire tor Crane’s Ladies’ 


reliable line). These goods 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed _in Purity, 
Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish, by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


ong 

Filth, the cholera germ, and adulteration covers the 
whole ground, and lard is left out of many clean 
households. A new deal in growing the animal and 
an honest preparation of his products is called for. 
The Strawberry Hill herd is open to inspection. 
Our patrons are those who call oftenest. Send for 
circulars and particulars to 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


ADJUSTABLE FRAME 


H-F-MARSH, No. 4 Seventh. Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Agents wanted. Send for Pamphlet. 


OVER 1'70,000 USE. 


Noted for their Durability of Material 
and Perfect Workmanship. 


COLD, DRY AIR. SLATE SHELVES 


Ask your dealer for it, or send to us for illustrated 
catalogue. 


D. EDDY & SON, Boston, 


Pimples, Blackheads and Flesh Worms. 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN harm- 
less, pleasant, absolutely SURE and infallible cure. 
It positively and effectively removes ALL, clean, com- 
pictely, and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leaving 
he skin clear, smooth and unblemished always. For 
those who have No blotches on the face, it beautifies 
the complexion of the faceas nothing else in the world 
can, rendering it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPAR- 
VT, and clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. 
It is a true remedy to cure, and NOT a paint or powder 
to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrap- 
ad for 30 cents in stamps, or two for fifty cents, by 
Eo. N. STODDARD, Druggist, 1226 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. My FRECKLE WASH cures Freck- 
les, Tan and makes the hands white, sent, postpaid, 
for 3ocents. Mention this paper. 


For the cure of Corns use COME-OFF, Four 
applications, and off they come. Sold by all 
Druggists, or sent by mail, post-paid, for 25¢. 
Dentolio Mig. Co., Rochester, 


. ays. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


OSGOODBY’S Method forSelf-Instruction FREE GIBBS MFG. CO., Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted. 


Manual, $1.50; Reader. $1. 50;Epitome,.25;Copybooks. 30 
Special S 
Instruction 
Stenographic Miscellany, per vear, $1.50. Sen 
stamp for circulars. W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


use a nice qual- | 


Note Papers and Envel- | 
opes to match (the old and | 


Over eight thousand sold in 1886 Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the re- 
Qiirements and varying tastes of all families; fitted for 
burning w ood, hard or soft coal, and coke 

Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 
rsally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by 
the principal cooking schools throughout the coun- 
try Miss Parloa says: * The Magee fulfills every 
reyuurement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, and I 
ays use and recommend it to others as the best 
cook ng apparatus.” 

Our motto is, “The best is the Cheapest,” and we 
spare no pains or expense in the production of our 
leading goods. THe MAGEE RANGES, FURNACES, 
HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD EVERY- 
Wl RE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 

ertect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
king or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 
the Magee. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ORIENTAL 


Ryan’s New Method of 


~ Weaving Scraps of Silk for 
CURTAINS. Curtains, Pisno Covers 

| Tale Scarfs, &c. 
| tiors how to make them. 


Piano Covers, 
Send 2-cent stamp for instruc- 


J. RYAN, 243 E. 59rH STREET, New York City. 


THE U.S. CAMERAS. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Have all the advantages of the 
highest priced Cameras and _ are 
made of polished mahogany. They 
have front and back swing and are 
readily changed from a view to a 
portrait. They are made in twosizes, 
4x5 costs, complete, $5; 6x8 costs, 
complete, $8. Call or send for our 
circular. uv. s. Cc. CoO., 
120 and 122 Wooster St., N. ¥. 


Have you tried “ WuirTING’s 
STANDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuitTInG 
Parer Co., Hotyoxr, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 


for correspondence and all the 


‘uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Samples beantifally colored Rug Patterns to in- 
troduce. Send 10e. for postage and packing, to 


Mail, 
AND Six Dollars, | FR FF ART EMBROIDERY.—A valuable work 


with samples of materials and stitch sent to 
any address. Send postal. Linerty Em- 
BROIDERY WoRKS, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FANILIES- 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
sama every Piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Catinet GEX 
my 744 Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for 8193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin yourown Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send for circulars te 
Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥ 


COBB’S COMPLEXION SOAP. 


_A dollar’s worth free, postpaid to subscribers to the 
New England Fireside. Best Dollar Magazine pub- 
| lished. Send $1 to N. E. F. Co., 105 Summer Street 


ty 


Boston, Mass. 


WASTE. 
EMBROIDERY SILK| | 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
ineach package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


or 469 Broadway, New York. > 


KR 


THER 


THIS PAFrER. 


Springfield Union, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 


Daily, $6.00 a Year. Weekly, $1.00 a Year 
Circulation. 

March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 

Daily, 4 cents a line; 40 cents an inch. 

Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch, 
The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 
Springfield than any other daily. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 
STRICTLY PURE, Best in the world for 
all purposes, the ne ath or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
or sore hands. Send us seven 
/rappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 
Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield. Mass. 


Hop Plaster 


Without doubt the BEST plaster made, When 
applied to any kind of pain or soreness, instant 
relief is felt. Lame Back, Side or Hip, Sore Mus- 
cles, Severe Aches, Strains, ey Diseases, 
Rheumatism or any sort of soreness in any part 


Plaster, Used and recommended by h 
people, 25c., 6for $l.everywhere. Mailed for 
price. Prop’s HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


My Back Aches! 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES 


STOWELL & CO. 
Charieste wa, 


Th 
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Goop HouskKEEPING. 


_—- FAIR PLAY FOR WOMEN. The Favori 
A grand gift. Pleases everybody. 

e model of } and convenience, 1 
send this sickness or ealth, changes Jf) j my Medical Compound and Improved 
net GEM | Elastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
n0, War- x ted by the Mani RT 90 days. Reliable references given. Send 
32 We é oman N ourna it can be adjus y tM stamp for circular, and say in what paper 
over and j sitting you saw my advertisement. Address Capt, 
Catalogue free, Mention this W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jefferson Co. N.Y. 

n.¥ The oldest and best of the papers devoted to the inter- Ahh Leal: 
ests of women, pleads for better opportunities for wong Chale Co, 

work, wages, and education, and especially for their 3 Six th Ste ‘ 

AP. right to help make the laws by which they are gov- ttsbure. P, 
rs to the ne and WOMEN of smal! means in Home Photo hy. 
zine pub- EDITORS: When the best is wanted for school, q It pays big with other business tu slores or 8 apart at 


Lucy STONE, individual, professional, minis- a, or from house to house. The novei surprise of a man 
" with complete appuratus, appearing at the door ready to photo, 


HENRY B. BLACK Well terial or business use, = auything. Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, secures 

And ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. : profitable orders 1x mine out often homes, 4 good, healthful, 

paying business, suitable for either sex ; no experience re- 
CONTRIBUTORS: quired, Send fora copy of the “* New Process Iilustrated” 

re :| (free), Sample Photos. 10 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 
Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe, Over s000 dealers in oo dealers in the U.S.&C canada sellit. fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St., N.Y. 
Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, i¢ in stamps for upwards of 60 varieties of fine pa rn 

Miss Louis yrice lists, &c. Willsend address of nearest dealerif de- 

visa M. ALcorT. tired. Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, M’f’g St’r, you samo 


ar Street, 


Price for three months on trial, 50 cents; six Huntingdon, ‘Penn’a oy) pjos uaeq Sulaey asow— ul 
m aa; one $2. 50; ; five copies or more to yoddas *ynys Ajaunoas 

one address, club price, $2.00. ds Buoys ‘Suny 


Specimen copies sent free by mail on receipt of a : : 101 66 SOLON BT Pues 
asn | prnoys 4ym,, eq) Sur 


3 Park St,, Boston, Mass. te | ig puy = 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 


a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the JAS. PYLE & SONS, 


A SENSIBLE | E WOMAN world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. New York, Aug. 18, 1887. 


| Publishers Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Health, Comfort, a and Beauty H. L. BELDIN, |  Sirs.—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING one 


oan ANE DESIRABLE THINGS, | of the best advertising mediums. 


7\ GOODSENSE BOOK BINDER, im 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS. 


of BEST 275 Main Street, WRINGER 
7,850 \ TLS NOW IN USE. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. a SAVES 


? sure your Corset is 


ped **Giood Sense.”? 
FIT ALI J,AGES Infante Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling ot 
» 


h. nie \ LEADING "RETAILERS Gilding. MOST OST LABOR, 


very where. Send for circ ular, 


ation in 
FERRIS BROS, Yanatactarers, BEST IN THE WORLD. PURCH ASE ‘GEAR 
341 Broadway, NEW YORK. WR Saves half th 


DO YOUCROTCHETorKNIT? Solid Comfort. GREASE 
IF SO YOU WANT THE NOvELTY Spool Cures Rupture. == | EMPIRE Tie'c h 
Holder. Worn on dress button when in = NATIONAL TRUSS “00 ld White & he Clot es 
use, put away with work when desired. . oF. Solic ite Rubber Rolls, 
Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any 32 East 14th St., ; WARRANTED. 82- Wears Longest. 
spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample sated everywhere, Empire W. Co.. Auburu, 


15 cts., 2 for 25, dozen 76 cts., by mail, 


Wiig stamps taken. Address, Writing thoroughly taught 
W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. HORTHAND;:; oats ay “4 § 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold rst yr. 1,000 


it n ie wh e at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Now at §1 sales are im- 
and Oe CHAS FEE, mense, atalogue, Sample Work, and 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE free. H. S. INGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St., N. 
EVAPORATORS. | 
$3.50, $6.00, and $10.00. STATEN ISLAND BARRETT, NEPHEWS4&CO., [TIER A N E in Phot h 
Send for Circular. Eastern gt ew in otography. 
Mfg. Co., 253 So., 5th St., Phila. ae — Anybody can make good photos with the 
FANCY Dye, Clean, and Re-Fin- Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre- 
ish Dress Goods and Gar- } vious cow ledge of the art necessary. Bust- 
OUNG LADIES wishing to jlearn Shorthand ents without M ness suitable for everybody. $50 per week 
should investigate the DYEING hout sipping. easily made. Process simple and sure. Don’t 
seven en or circular an miss this chance of securing the greatest in- 
STENOGRAPH. price list. vention of the century, but send 20 cents silver 
tsomest or stamps for large 2 page illustrative book 
No teacher required ; simplest system in the world; 7JOHN ST.,NEW YORK. 
] ® with full particulars and sample photos, 
learned in one-third the time of pencil shorthand; There is a fortune in it. Address 
. - o trouble to read the notes and so preferred by busi- | j The Schultze Photo Equipment Gon 


ss houses. Guaranteed all it is claimed to be. Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 5 Chatham Square, New Y 
‘Send for circulars. —DYSPEPS| and Cure, being the experience of an “ 


JAMES L. BOWEN, General Agent, | actual sufferer, by Joun H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., ' 
425 Main St., Springfield, Mass. | 14 yeats Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. a PH E NOL SO D | QU E; 
Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 
2 U 8B 3 E R M d M ATTI N Externally it is used for ail kinds of injuries; re- 
a n - ing pain instantly, and rapidly healing the wound- 
Also Rubber Stair Treads, 
Internally.—It is invaluable in CHOLERA, YEL- 
FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. LOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and other 
Fevers. 
interests by adopting them wherever great (aS SN 0 STO UT PEOPLE. 
wear is imposed upon particular places. T 
Take none but the genuine. All our goods | OBESITY easily. pleasantly and certainly cured, without 
are stamped. Avoid imitations. Stair Tread. hardship or nauseating drugs. 


i: d parts. 
GREAT SAVING TO CAR- In NASAL CATARRH, Feetid Disc harges from the 
A valnable treatise, showing how fat can be destroyed (not 


Gives prompt and permanent relief in BURNS, 
Almost Indestructible. PETS AND OIL CLOTHS. EAR, OZENA, Affections of the ANTRUM, and CAN- 


SCALDS, POH LBLAINS, VENOMOUS STINGS or 
CEROUS AFFECTIONS, it is a 600n to both Physician 


BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of ~— description. 
( 
Good Housekeepers will consult their own and Patient. — For Sale by Druggists and General Dealers. 


Rubber Mat. 


| 
CARPET HOUSES NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., | advice, and fail explanation HOW. TO 


KEEP THEM. | plain, sealed envelope, on pt of six 
k ver issued.’’—Mee 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 15 Park Row, NEW YORK. | Somion 19 Pack Place, New York. 


DRESS.— Send for Illustrated Catalogue. MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th 8t., NEW YORK.——DRESS. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THIS ELEGANT 
GOLD 


As an inducement for agents to handle our 
Watches, we make the following liberal offer: W 
will send a sample of above watch by registered mail, 
to any address on receipt of $6.50. If you wish to 
examine watch before paying for it, we will send you 


asample C. O. D. with privilege of inspection, | 


before paying for it, on receipt of 60 cts. in stamps (to 

uarantee express charges) ; or satisfactory references 
e show that watch is ordered in good faith. The 
above cut represents Gentlemen’s watch; it has 18k 
gold plated Renting cases; celebrated anchor lever 


movement; compensation balance; second hand; | 


stem-winder ; stem-setter ; keeps exact time and has 
the appearance of a $75. watch. When ordering 
say if for Lady or Gent, plain or engraved cases. 
VICTOR WATCH CO., 48 & 51. MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


MINISTERIAL CO-LABORER. 
Single parts 25 cts. 66 parts complete, $3.00. 


UR WHEREWITHAL-—Seven Word System. 
Comprehends every question, Political, Social 
or Domestic, complete 60 cts. 


THE WHEREWITHAL MBG. PUB. CO., 
Philadelphia. 


AT@®FOLKS® 


using **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. a 
month. They cause nosickness, contain no poison and never 
fail. Particulars (sealed) 4c, Wilcox Specitic Co., Phila., Pa. 


» NEW. INVENTION 


7% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 
Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6cords daily. ‘Fractly” 
First order from 
Iilustrated Catalozue FREE. 


hours. 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. 
your vicinity secures the Agency. 


Address AWING MACHINE Co., 


8. Canal Stfeet, Chicago, Il. 


ACK-ACHE TE 


lf you are tired, weak. nervous, exhausted, have Harassing 
cuak or Cold, Pain in Back or Side, Liver, Stomach or Kidney 
trouble, Gravel or Dropsy, the Tea gives quick relief and speedy 
cure (either sex). As a Female Remedy and Nervine 
Tonic in troublesome disorders, and for the Changing Pe- 
riod of Life, B.-A. Tea will not disappoint the most sanguine 
expectation. The Home Treatment Par excellence. 50 
cents per package; sample, 10 cents. Sent by mall, pee 
aid, on receipt of price. Address THROAT AND LUNG 
STITUTE, 376 & 378 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1.ucrative Employmant. 

= a Send for the Economy Roaster and 

: Baker if you want to make money, 

have a tender roast or good bread. 

Sample by mail $1 00. : 
T. C. GARDNER, Mfr., 

So. Vineland, N. J. 


The Best Curative Appliance 
Ever Invented. 


OUR $3 ELECTRIC BELT 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


Cures Nervous Debility, Weak Back, Rheumatism, 
Kidney troubles, and all Nervous and 
ositive proof furnished. iances for every part 
of the body. Call or write. - as 


Office U. $. GALVANIC CO., Limited, 
1225 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


We | 


| 50 cents and $1 
| 146 West 16th St., NEW YORK 


EWENCLAND CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. SAMPLE BOTTLE BY MAIL, 25c. 
THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED in 

the 3186 last ist ““woon's’’ 
year, horough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumen- is x 
tal Music, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Ora- = Ad GENUINE SELECTED 
guages, Englis ranches, Gymnastics, etc. ul- 5 J Pungent, Aromatic, Economical, 
tion, $5 to $25; board and room with Steam s c » 
Heat and Electric Light, $5.00 to $7.50 per week. & o THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


per term, collateral advantages FREE 


180 HOURS toall Regular Students. Fall Term 


begins Sept. 8, 18387. Illustrated calendar, free. 
| E, TOURJEE,Dir., Franklin Sq.BOSTON, MASS 


LEBOSQUET 


Dr. MOLESWORTH & 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
all other instruments. 


Endorsed by the leading physicians. Price, $2.00 
| For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 
DR. MOLESWORTH co. 


| 69 Gold Street, New York. 
| Send for full descriptive circular, FREE. 


DRUNKENNESS 


| Instantly Cured. 


| 

Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
destroys all — for alchoholic liquors. It can 
be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article 
of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing 
results. ‘Thousands have been cured, who to-day 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in 
confidence. 


Golden Specific Co, 185 Race St. Cincinnati, 0. 


BOOKS for $1.00 sent post-paid.—Perfect Bread, 


These 
Eruptions. 


How Can I Remove 
Disfiguring 


“I Owe This Spotless Skin 
And Clear Complexion 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY, 
business. Directions simple. Terms Low. Treat- 
Ment sent on trial and NO PAY asked until you are 
SAFE ARSENIC 
_ COMPLEXION WAFERS. 2 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston, 
oMORPHINE 
Nervousness, Lost sleep or interference with 
benefited. 1,000 Cures in Six Montha. 
Particulars FREE. ‘CEL ES ELUO MANE 
REMEDY CO., LAFAYETTE, Ince 
f Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Making, Six 
Cups of Coffee. CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
ear Complexion! 
Use Or. Campbell’ 
se Dr. Campbell's 
— WHAT SOCIETY SAYS OF THEM! 7 
West 63d St., lady writes: I found your Vee 
Dr. Campbell's Arsenic Complexion Wa- 
fers did all you guaranteed they would do. 


I was delicate from the effects of malaria, 2 
could not sleep or eat, and hada “wretched 


=complexion:”’ but now allis changed. I 
Se not only sleep and eat well, but ~ com- oe 
lexion is the envy and talk of my lady 
And This Hateful ‘Muddy’ friends. You mayreferto me. (Nameand To Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic 
Complexion. address furnished to ladies.) Mrs. Complexion Wafers.” 


_ “Jan. 2, 1887.—Dr. Campbell, 146 West 16th St. ; Please send by bearer two boxes of your Arsenic Complex- 
ion Wafers. They have done my daughter so much good. The persistent ‘ breaking out’ on her face which 
has troubled her since childhood has, thanks to your wafers, entirely disappeared, to her and my = relief. 

Mrs. , East 79th St. 

Lady on West 52d St., writes: ‘‘Inclosed find $5.’? Please send 6 boxes Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Complex- 
ion Wafers. From personal experience I know the benefit derived from their use. 

THEIR ** MEDICINAL AND CURATIVE ACTION—EXHAUSTED WOMANKIND, READ THIS 

“UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL” FROM A NEAR RELATIVE OF THE LATE 

FIORACE GQREDSLET, 

(Founder of the N. Y. Tribune.) 

New York, Jar. 2, 1887.—Dr. Campbell. 146 West 16th St.— Dear Sir. 


I have been for a long time suffering 
be much with pains all over my body, and such a “‘ ¢éred’”’ feeling that I could scarcely do the slightest thing 
without being completely exhausted. \ was induced to try your Arsenic Wafers by Mr. C. M. . who 
spoke of them in the highest terms. After taking the second box I was very much better, and am now entirely 
free from pain, can do my share of work and have increased in weight nearly ten pounds. | have used six boxes 

| of Wafers, and will never be without them. Wishing you the success you so truly merit, I am 
Sincerely yours, Mrs. 
A Leavenworth (Kan.) lady sends a massive ‘Black Hills” gold ring to the proprietor of them and writes :— 
“Your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers I verily believe have saved my life, for. alas! I had become a_ victim 
to the “morphine habit,” contracted in the endeavor to relieve the agonizing pains of neuralgia. Your Wafers, 


| Iam thankful to say,proved to be the very means needed to snatch ine from an untimely grave. 


“Be pleased to accept as a slight token of heartfelt gratitude the accompanying ring, the gold of which was 
dug by my dear father in the ‘Black Hills.’ You will find the name, ‘Black Hills’ engraved on the inside, 
I may never see you, but I shall always think of you with the kindliest feelings. Gratefully yours, Miss———. 


per box. Sent by mail to any address. Prepared only by JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M. D. 


duly registered in the County Clerk’s Office, N. Y. City, and 
r the past 3o years. Sold by all live druggists ¢hroughout 
one other are Reliable or Safe. . 


A graduate of Syracuse Medical College, 1854, 
a practising physician in the city of New York fo 
the world. Ask for “Dr. Campbell’s Wafers,” 


| SF, ASK FOR IT_IN ANY RETAIL STORE 
: NX Combining the Latest Improvements. 
: 
ba NO BACKACHE. |. 
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